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ADVERTISEMENT 
BY THE 
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HE following Letters have 
been put into my hands with 
leave to add, expunge, or alter at 
pleaſure; but whatever uſe I have 
made of this licence, I defire to be 
conſidered only as an Editor: A part 
of the hiſtory they contain is, as I 
am aſſured, founded in truth. — I: 
mention this only to excuſe ſome cir- 
cumſtances, which might have been 

conſidered as faults in a plan wholly - 
fictitious.—The Letters are more re- 
A2. _*' 


ADVERTISEMENT 


plete with ſentiments than incidents, 
and with amiable than vicious cha- 
racers: to ſome theſe circumſtances. 


may appear imperfections; ; to me they 
appear in a different light. Novels 


that merely entertain, merit no en- 


couragement, becauſe they divert the 


mind from more uſeful objects : but 


to make them a vehicle of inſtruc- 
tion, under the maſk of amuſement, 
it is neceſſary that they be not too in- 
tereſting. Wherever curiolity is great- 
17 excited, the mind becomes im- 


patient to know the Goa! event, and 
every moral or inſtructive reflection, 
that may be interpoſed, ſuſpends the 


gratification of its curiolity ; and 1s, 
on that account, either read with diſ- | 
guſt, or intirely paſſed over: of this 
Jam aſſured, not only by my own 
5 expe- 
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By THE EDITOR. 
experience, but by that of many 
others. 2544 : 

To thoſe who may think the cha- 
rafters not ſufficiently contraſted, I 1 
ſhall only obſerve, that the turpitude 
of vice is impaired, the more it is fa- 
miliarized to the mind, and that eve- 
ry vicious character that is brought 
to our acquaintance, whether real or 
fictitious, affords an additional ſanc- 
tion for our own depravity, and a- 
bates our natural averſion from evil. 
A frequent converſation with virtu- 
ous objects, is the moſt powerful in- 
centive to virtue; and thoſe who re- 
aquire a contraſt to any of theſe cha- 
racters, may find it by their ac- 
quaintance in real life; without be- 
ing encouraged to vice, by an erro- 
neous opinion (drawn from fictitious 
cha- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

characters) of its univerſality. The 
characters themſelves are diverſified 
by few ſtriking peculiarities. There 
have, perhaps, been more characters 
of this claſs drawn than have really 


exiſted, or can be of uſe to mankind. 


The principles of action, in men, are 
variable, uncertain, and often hid 


even from themſelves, and their cha- 
racers generally confounded, diſſem- 


bled, or inconſiſtent ; all the know- 


ledge therefore that can be acquired 


on this ſubject by reading, will, when 


carried Into real life, as often miſ- 
lead as direct the underſtanding. — 
Neither are the Letters diſtinguiſhed 


by the peculiarities of ſtile; becauſe 
ſuch peculiarities do not really exiſt 
among the polite, or learned part of 
mankind, who, in —_— and writ- 

ing, 
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þ ing, are governed not ſo much by 


their own ſentiments or judgment, 
as by the laws of decorum, ceremo- 
ny, or faſhion ; which from the ſer- 
vile obedience they receive, induce 
an apparent but fallacious ſimilarity 
of character, ſentiment and behavi- 
XZ our among us, and confound our real 
diſpoſitions. All therefore that can 
be inferred from ſpeculative letters, 
is the degree of knowledge and un- 
derſtanding of the writers. — The let- 
ters themſelves are generally written 
in a ſtile, not confined by ſtiffneſs or 
formality, nor yet relaxed into that 
affected eaſe and careleſſneſs, and that 
ridiculous familiarity of expreſſion, 
which has lately been introduced, 
from an abuſe of a rule which en- 
joined us „to write as we would 

2 ſpeak :* 
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ſpeak :” an injunction which, in it- 
ſelf, could never be juſtly applied to 


any but thoſe whoſe manner of ex- 


preſſion, in converſation, is unexcep- 


tionable; regularity in the arrange- 


ment of our ideas, and propriety of 
words in their expreſſion, being al- 


ways neceſſary, when they are deli- 


vered by writing. The Notes are 
ſubjoined by the Editor. 1 
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LETTERS 


- To Mrs. STANHOPE, 


DEAR MADAM), 45 


＋ HE melancholy death of a Wel 


and the unhappy circumſtances 

with which it has been attended, PRIN 
the poſſibility of my viſiting you at 8 
agreeable to the promile you exacted form 

me” ae” leaving London, — The intimate 


vol. 6 | friendſhi 1 0 
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friendſhip with which you have honoured 
me, may perhaps excite your curioſity re- 
Jative to an event, to me as afflicting as it 


is intereſting : I ſhall therefore employ one 
of thoſe vacant hours which grief and re- 
tirement afford, in communicating not only 
the circumſtances immediately connected 
with the untimely death of the beſt of 
brothers, but the moſt material incidents 
of his life; from a perſuaſion, that the 


former will become more intereſting by a 


previous knowledge of the latter. We 
love to be led on in a gradual progreſs, to 
know the primitive condition and actions 


of individuals; and contemplate the va- 


rious events which ſucceſſively reſult from 
each other: this progreſs is ſimilar to that 
of our nature, which gradually advances 
from the dawnings of infant being, to the 
mature intelligence of manhood. 


Edward Wentworth, that brother, who 


is the melancholy ſubject of my preſent ler- | 
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ter; and between whom and myſelf there 
ever ſubſiſted the tendereſt affection, had 


in his youth, while at the univerſity of Ox- 


ford, contracted an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Compton, the youngeſt ſon of an 
honourable family: they were both de- 
ſigned for the profeſſion of arms, and na- 
ture had liberally endowed each of them 


with all the advantages of genius, which 
they aſſiduouſly cultivated, to render them- 
ſelves worthy of thoſe honourable ſtations, 
to which a laudable ambition prompted 


them to aſpire: a practice in general too 
much neglected by military gentlemen, 
who are more anxious for the acquiſition 
-of perſonal, than mental accompliſhments. 


 -— A ſimilitude of diſpoſitions and pur- 


ſuits ſoon ripened their intimacy into the 
moſt perfect friendſhip, Nearly at the 


ſame time each left the univerſity, and 
ſoon after entered the army; in which they 


enjoyed equal rank, and not only main- 
tained, but, if poſſible, increaſed their 
B 2 friend- 
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friendſhip; by their reſpective intereſts, I 


will not ſay merits, for that at preſent has 


but little influence in military promotions, 
they were each in a little time promoted to 
the rank of Captains. Soon after, Capt. 
Compton, whoſe conduct in every particu- 
lar was dictated by integrity, honour, and 
politeneſs, commenced an acquaintance 
with Miſs Henrietta Bilſon, the youngeſt 
daughter of Henry Bilſon, of ——, Eſq. 


a Lady whoſe uncommon beauty was her 
leaſt perfection. The delicacy of her mind 
would not permit her to be indebted to the 
advantages of beauty, which, as ſhe well 
knew, ſoon becomes indifferent by poſſeſ- 


ſion; and as ſhe aſpired to a more rational 


and permanent happineſs than could reſult 
- from the temporary eſteem of thoſe, who 


have neither ſenſe to diſcover, or prize any 
other than external charms, ſhe exerted the 


moſt aſſiduous endeavours in acquiring 
every accompliſhment requiſite to obtain 


and preſerve the eſteem of men of real 
| | | merit; 
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CHARLES WENTWORTH. 5 
merit; as the only means of deſerving the 
happineſs of an union connected by friend- 
ſhip and cemented by love. Capt. Comp- 
ton and Miſs Bilſon ſoon diſcovered, and 


were ſoon charmed with their mutual per- 
fections; and the favourable ſentiments 
which each entertained for the other, were 


ſoon ripened into the moſt ardent recipro- 
cal paſſion. —Capt. Compton had ever en- 
tertained the greateſt veneration for the 
matrimonial inſtitution, not only as neceſ- 
ſary to the order and government of ſo- 
ciety, but as a ſtate the beſt calculated for 
the attainment of perfect, ſolid, and dura- 
ble felicity ; but while they were anticipat- 
ing in imagination the joys: of connubial 
bliſs, Captain Compton received orders to 


, embark with the regiment to which he be- 


longed, which was ordered on an expedi- 
tion againſt ———, As Captain Went- 
worth's regiment was garriſon'd in Great 
Britain, both the lovers and friends found 
themſelves under the neceſſity. of ſubmit- 
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ing to a ſeparation. Captain Pepton be- 
heving that the ſociety of his friend might 


prove an agteeable entertainment to the 
amiable Miſs Bilſon during his abſence, in- 
troduced him to her with encomiums ſuf- 
ficient to inſpire a favourable prepoſſeſſion 


towards him; and her accompliſhments, 
with the known paſſion which his friend en- 


tertained for her, were ſufficient recom- 


mendations to his eſteem.— It was with the 
_ greateſt reluctance that Captain Compton 
ſubmitted. to this ſeparation, ſhort as his 
imagination repreſented it; but the calls of 


honour and his country were ijrreſiſtible.— 


The lovers therefore parted in the moſt ten- 


der but reluctant manner, endeavouring to 


} alleviate their preſent anguiſh, by the ſo- 


lacing hopes of that uninterrupted felicity 


which they promiſed themſelves after a 


ſhort interval. The friends next ſubmitted 
to an affectionate ſeparation, and Captain 
Compton directly joined his regiment, then 
n for embarkation. A his depar- 


ture, 
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ture, Miſs Bilſon and my brother enden 


voured to divert their mutual anxiety in 
the ſociety of each other, which every day 


became more engaging; Miſs Bilſon eſteem- 


ing him for his ſimilitude in ſentiments, 


manners, and diſpoſition to her abſent lover; 


and her on perſonal and acquired accom- 
pliſhments were abundantly ſufficient to in- 
ſpire him with the moſt favourable ſenti- 


ments: their mutual eſteem was, however, 


invariably confined within the limits of 
blameleſs friendſhip. But unhappily Cap- 


tain Compton lived not to arrive at the 
place to which the armament was deſtined; 


the heat of a torrid climate rendering him 
a victim to a putrid bilious fever, which 
frequently rages with fatal violence be- 


tween the Tropies.—It was difficult to de- 


mine whether Miſs Bilſon or Captain Went- 
worth moſt lamented this unhappy event; 
each mourned with ſilent grief, and endea- 


voured to afford the other that conſolation 


9 mutually refuſed.—Grief, however, 
FS like 
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like other paſſions, has its period. — The 
| balmy influence of time at length diſſipated 
their ſorrows, and their friendſhip, which. 

till then had been truly Platonic, aſſumed. 
a more tender but intereſted nature; and 
Ii was refined into the moſt ardent love. he. 
J tranſition from grief to love is eaſy and 
1 natural; and as the moſt rigid virtue could 
nlot cenſure their union as injurious to Cap- 
|] - tain, Compton, after delaying it as long as 
RE reſpect to his memory required, their mar- 

"m Was enen. 


= his ſtate. has, ae all 1 e 
which can reſult from the union of perſons 
endowed with every periection conducive. 
to connubial bliſs, and who make it their 
conſtant ſtudy-to- improve them to their 
mutual happineſs. A ſon became the fruit 
of their love, and an additional tie to con- 
nect their union and perpetuate their feli- 

city; the mother, by her tender care of 
their infant babe, n ſtill dearer to the 
father; 
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fathers ab in the end, the toilſcmg office 
was doubly recompenſed by the pleaſing 
returns of conjugal and filial affection.— 
Near two years had elapſed without inter- 
ruption to their happineſs, when Captain 
Wentworth, in his turn, found himſelf com- 
pelled to relinquiſh domeſtic felicity for the 
ſervice of his country, being ordered to 
repair with his regiment to Germany, Mrs. 
Wentworth, who had experienced the fatal 
event of a former ſeparation, formed no 
leſs terrible apprehenſions of the preſent. 
Theſe, however, were 1mmature.. Cap- 
_ tain Wentworth aſſiſted at all the military 
operations in Germany, during the then 
war, particularly at the memorable battle 
of Dettingen, where the Sovereign himſelf 
was preſent; and by his brave and prudent 
conduct acquired the reputation of a good 
officer, and obtained a Majority in an an- 
cient regiment, —He continued in the ſer- 
vice until the re-eftabliſhment of peace, 
which permitted his return to the enjoy- 
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ment of domeſtic happinels, for which ab- 
ſence had augmented his deſire. With Y 
pleaſure I faw him reviſit his friends, un- 4 
contaminated by the vices imputed to his 3 
profeſſion, a modeſt. rational, and moral 
foldier, replete with good-humour, polite- 

J neſs, candour, and generoſity of heart, 3 
Wil which were his characteriſtic virtues, joined 
i} to the accompliſhments peculiarly neceſſary = 
to a military life, which had rendered him 
habitually obedient to governors, reſpet- 7 
ful to fuperiors, eaſy, frank, and friendly 
1110 to equals, attentive and conſiderate to in- 
"i feriors, though firm and inexorable in the 
It exaction of their e e duties. 


Not is after his; joining the army, Mrs. 
Wentworth had been delivered of a ſecond 
fon ; and the ſeaſon of infancy being paſt, 
the fond father with pleaſure ſucceeded to 
the delightful charge of their education, 
afſuming himſelf the important office of 
their preceptor, and with affiduous care 
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CHARLES WENTWORTH. 12 
inſtructiog and forming their minds to 


virtue. Inceſſant were the exertions of pa- 
ternal care and affection, in directing their 
education to objects the moſt conducive to 


their private happineſs and utility to ſo- 
ciety; and as nature had endowed each of 


them with a happy conception, fertile ima- 
gination, retentive memory, and ſolid judg- 
ment, even in the early progreſs of life; 
and as they diſcovered an uncommon doci- 
lity of diſpoſition, and attention to inſtruc- 
tion, he had the faireſt proſpect of ſeeing 
his endeavours. crowned with happy ſuc- 
ceſs, a proſpect which their opening virtues 


enlarged with their increaſing years. The 


eldeſt was ſober and ſedate to an uncom- 


mon degree; in him every paſſion ſeemed 
| obedient to the impulſe of reaſon; he had 


none of - thoſe wild thoughtleſs appetites 


and delires, which I once thought inherent 
in youth. The diſpoſition of the youngeſt _ 
was however directly oppoſite ; he had an 


uncommon ſhare of vivacity, and an impe- 
B 6 tuoſity 
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tuoſity of paſſions, too violent to ſubmit to 


the controul of reaſon. - But as his inclina- 
tions are not vicious, and he has an exten- 


five fund of good nature; theſe qualities, 


Joined to a large portion of filial love and 


reverence, have hitherto reſtrained his paſ- 
fions within the bounds of innocence :— 
The father was eſpecially ſollicitous to im- 
plant and cultivate in their minds the Prin- 
eiples of morality, to paint virtue in 
amiable colours, and convey adequate ideas 
of the dignity and pleaſure reſulting from 
conſcious innocence and integrity. The 
children were all obedience to their parents, 
whoſe diſpleaſure they dreaded, not from 
a fear of puniſhment, but of loſing their 
eſteem, which they valued above every 
thing elſe.— There is no fear ſo amiable as 
that which has its ſcource in love; and it 

is this fear, with which parents ſhould en- 
deavour to infpire their children, as it pro- 
duces the moſt happy effects. Shame, the 
great engine of education, was indeed 


e | 8 occa- 
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occafionally employed; but without im- 
pairing its effects, by too frequent appli- 
cation: but manual correction was ever 


avoided, as tending to render children ab- 


ject through fear; and expoſing them to 
the danger of debaſing themſelves, by be- 
ing rendered inſenſible to the dignity of 


boca nature through the debaſement of 


others: inſtead of manual: corre&ion, all 
his endeavours tended to excite in their 


minds a laudable ambition, and a virtuous 


emulation, and to govern in love rather 
than fear. There is however no plan of 
education which ought to be indiſcriminate- 
Jy adopted; and J am far from being con- 


vinced, that the method purſued by my 


brother was in every reſpect ſuitable to the 
diſpoſition of the younger, though it was 
excellently adapted to that of the elder af 
his children; and if ever the former falls 
into any conſiderable errors in life, I am 
perſuaded they will ariſe from an exceſs of 
that native pride, vivacity, and impatience, 

| which 


Which are excellent ingredients in the com- 
poſition of a virtuous mind; but require 
to be diminiſhed, and impaired to a due 
proportion when Res exoerd the deppy 
mean. 


From the 0 docility of the chil⸗ 
dren, and the unremitted endeavours of 
their parents to perfect their education, 
what happy effects might have been ex- 
pected, had not the father been fatally di- 
verted from this agreeable employment, 


before the eldeſt had attained the age of 
ſixteen ; about which time buſineſs called 


Major Wentworth to London, where. he 
happened to paſs an evening in company 
with ſeveral officers with whom he ſerved 
abroad : the bottle circulated with rapidity, 
and his retired and temperate manner of 
life rendered him inordinately ſuſceptible 
of its influence. A diſpute unhappily aroſe 
concerning ſome of the military operations 
in Germany during * preceding war, 

which 
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which was maintained with great warmth z: | 


and a young officer peremptorily contra- 
dicting my brother, on a fact which he aſ- 

ſerted from his own knowledge, and in a 
provoking inſolent tone, he was ſo irritated 
at the provocation, that he imprudently 
gave him the lie. The confequence is too 
obvious to require explanation — Major 
Wentworth had ever entertained the great- 
eſt averſion for the practice of duelling. 
To take the life of another, to revenge an 


accidental trifling affront, to him appeared 


not only a criminal violation of the laws of 
his country, but an impious offence a- 


gainſt the Deity. He therefore became 
inſtantly ſenſible of the extent of his im- 


prudence, which he acknowledged; declar- 
ing himſelf ſorry therefore, and begging 
the officer to pardon it as the effect of in- 
temperance.— This ſatisfaction would have 
been ſufficient for a man of true bravery, 
but unfortunately his antagoniſt's courage 
had before ſuffered a diſadvantageous im- 


putation, 
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putation, and the qonſainnce of its juſtice 
ſuggeſted the neceſſity of retrieving his 


honour by a ſignal act of raſhneſs. —A. 


challenge was therefore the conſequence, — 


To what end do our martial laws prohibit 


challenges, yet abſurdly puniſh the refuſal 
of them ? There is an inconſiſtency in this 
proceeding which I cannot reconcile to the 


principles of reaſon, or even of martial po- 


licy; but which reduced the unfortunate 


Mr. Wentworth to the cruel alternative, 


either of accepting the challenge, or a- 
bandoning the ſervice. Senſible as he was 


of the dangerous conſequences of the for- 
mer expedient, and of the inequality of an 


engagment, in which even ſucceſs muſt be 


attended with perpetual exile; he was yet 
tenacious of the honour of a ſoldier, and af- 
ter having juſtly acquired the reputation 
of a brave officer, to be cenſured as un- 


worthy to ſerve his king and diſmiſſed 


with the imputation of cowardice, was to 
| : man of his ſenſibility an indignity more 
dread- 


3 
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mind, after accepting the challenge, he 


employed a friend to mediate a reconcilia- 
tion; but as no honourable conceſſions. 
would procure it, they mer. madly. to riſk. 
their lives on a deciſion in which Juſtice 
has no influence, and which expoſes the 


victor to a fate no leſs unhappy than that 
of the vanquiſhed, —The evening preced- 


ing their meeting, he wrote Mrs. Went- 
worth an account of the enterprize in which 
he had engaged, and of the reaſons which 
had induced him to yield to the laws of an 
abſurd cuſtom, in oppoſition to the dictates 
of prudence and religion, by a letter in 
vVvhich the diſtraction of his mind was paint- 


ed in lively and affecting colours: but, to 
avoid an unneceſſary alarm, he gave ſuch 


orders as were neceſſary to prevent its be- 
ing diſpatched, unleſs the diſpute ſnould 
terminate unfortunately ; and having re- 
ſolved never to become a murderer, he 

formed a deſign, by which he hoped: to 


avoid 


dreadful than death: in this diſtraction of 


W 1; 
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_ Barbarian cuſtom, lived but a few hours 
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avoid the fatal conſequences which might 
otherwiſe reſult from the enſuing event. 


WF 24, 


Piſtols were the weapons choſen to deter- 
mine their controverſy, and the firſt fire fell 1 
to the challenger, which my brother re- 
ceived without harm; and then diſcharged 


his own piſtol into the air, flattering him. | 


ſelf that the generoſity of this proceeding = 
would happily terminate the diſpute in 
this however, he was miſtaken—his anta- - 
goniſt by a ſecond diſcharge gave hima 
mortal wound, and fled from the juſtice o ff 
his country to a neighbouring kingdom, 
where the horrors of a guilty conſcience. 
will however purſue, and inceffantly tore: 


The unhappy victim to the folly of a. 


to prepare for an awful tranſition to an un- 
tried ſtate. Lou, my dear friend, who 
from your own happy experience, can form 
an _— idea of the nn which 

this 
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this unfortunate pair had before enjoyed, 
will conceive the affliction which this un- 
timely ſeparation created, better than L 
can poſſibly communicate it by words. 
The grief of my diſconſolate ſiſter though, 
extreme, is however ſilent and ſubmiſſive; 
and in no part of her life did ſne ever ap- 
pear more amiable than on this trying oc- 
caſion, when her extreme ſenſibility has: 
not been able to extort one expreſſion in- 
conſiſtent with the dictates of humble piety 
and the moſt exemplary reſignation. The 
afflicted children, though perhaps not fully 
ſenſible of the extent of their irreparable 
loſs, deplore it however, with all the marks 
of ſorrow, as extreme, though, perhaps 
leſs durable than that of their parent; 
young minds being ever ſuſceptible of the 
deepeſt impreſſions, which are again ef- 
faced with greater facility than in thoſe | 
who have arrived to n 


f — 4 . * 
 Nomithſtanding the afliftion in which 
Mrs. Wentworth is at preſent immerſed, 
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I TI fatter myſelf that a concern for the wel- = 
fare of her children, will ſoon recall her 
attention to the affairs of life, to which at 
_ preſent ſhe ſeems indifferent; and reſtore 
her that health which is now ſenſibly im- 
paired. —Her own fortune of about fix 
thouſand pounds remains intire; this, with 
a penſion which ſhe. may expect to obtain 
as the widow.of a deſerving officer, will 
with ceconomy afford her a genteel -ſup- 
port through life; and enable her to com- 
plete the education of her ſons, and after- 
wards eſtabliſh them in reputable profeſ- 
 fions,——1 am now with Mrs. Wentworth, 
endeavouring to afford an afflifted family 
that. conſolation which my own grief re- 
quires; and which is augmented by the 
melancholy objects around me, reflecting 
their mutual ſorrow to each other. 


fear J have tired your patience with 
this tedious narrative, which has been ex- 
tended beyond the limits I at firſt pro- 
| poſed, by the pleaſure I receive in dwel- 
19 | ling 


/ 


ling on the affairs of a family ſo dear to 


me. 


There is oft found an avarice in grief, 
And the wan eye of ſorrow loves to gaze, 
Upon its ſecret hoard of treaſur'd woes. 

| Maso | 


As the ſummer is nearly elapſed, and the „ 


period of your reſidence in the country 
approaches, I ſhall defer the communica- 
tion of ſeveral particulars relating to my 
private concerns, till I have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you in town with the amiable 
Sophia, to whom I muſt beg you will make 
my affectionate compliments, and do me 
the juſtice to believe that I am with i in- 
violable friendſhip, | 


Par, Madam, 


Your moſt affectionate 

— 5 and moſt even ſervant. 
Oct. 10. 1736. 32 
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LETTER I 
To Mr. CuarLss W zwrwonru. 


DEAR © CHARLES, 


INCE your departure from hence 
| your brother has been entered a ſtu- 
dent of college in Cambridge, to 


qualify himſelf for H oly Orders, agreeable 
to his former intention; and want of for- 


tune will render it neceſſary for you like- 
wiſe to embrace ſome profeſſion uſeful to 


ſociety, by the induſtrious diſcharge of 
which you may be able to acquire a de- 


cent ſubſiſtence in life; this, if you judge 
rightly, will by no means appear a hard- 


| ſhip; the wants of nature and the labour 


and induſtry by which alone they can be 
fatisfied, render it impoſſible that all ſhould 
lead a life of idleneſs, or, what is the ſame 
thing, employ themſelves to no uſeful 
purpoſe : this is permitted only to a few, 
who, by the unequal diſtribution of for- 

- | tune, 
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tune, are elevated to a ſtate of eaſe and 
affluence. But believe me, my fon, as I re- 
gard your happineſs, I do not wiſh to ſee- 
you in the number of theſe envied few, 
whoſe obligation to beneficence is aug- 
mented with their ability, whilft their diſ- 
poſition is perverted by the powerful allure- 
ments to vicious pleaſure, for which riches 
afford the means of emjoyment; but with- 
out any acceſſion of happineſs : no, my ſon, 
inſtead of ſeeing you augment the number 
of uſeleſs members in ſociety, 1 would ra- 


ther ſee that number diminiſhed, as every 


individual of which it is compoſed is a 
burthen on the ftate, which ovght to con- 
fiſt of members who are all above want, 
but not above the laudable exerciſe of thoſe 
powers which God and nature deſigned for 
action. Chuſe therefore, my ſon, ſome uſe- 
ful profeſſion, agreeable to your capacity 
and diſpoſition; in your choice you may 
be allowed to aſpire to one which is both 
Senteel and liberal 28 with ceconomy, I 
flatter 
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flatter myſelf, I ſhall be able to ſupport 
and eſtabliſh you therein; and there are 
but few, or perhaps none, to which your 
preparatory education is inferior: indeed 
the mode in which you have been educated 
would have been prepoſterous, had the 
caſe been different; ſince the good, the 
true education is that which is conformable 
to our circumſtances, and the ſtate to which 
we ought to confine ourſelves in life; every 
other being fit only to inſpire vanity and a 
contempt for our proper ſphere of action, 
or to create delires and appetites for ob- 
jects above our power of attainment or ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, and conſequently to 
render us unhappy; and perhaps nothing 
has proved a more fertile ſource of mis for- 
tunes to mankind than the miſtaken con- 
duct of thoſe, who, from an abſurd educa- 
tion, the. immoderate ambition of their 
parents, or their own natural vanity, are 
led to aſpire to a ſphere « of life too elevated 
for their condition; and after expending 
| both 
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van time and foltune in fruitleſs purſuits, 

ſee theinſelves diſappointed in their at- 
tempts, and conſigned to future indigence 
and miſery. In determining on your 
future employment in life, you may be al- 
lowed to regard not only its utility and re- 
putation, but even its attendant profit z as 
an induſtrious endeavour for the acquiſi- 
tion of wealth is laudable, when it aims at 


competency and a fund for the exerciſe of 


generoſity and beneficence towards man- 
kind, Indeed all employments which are 
uſeful to ſociety ought to be both honoura- 
ble and profitable; and the wiſdom of that 
Emperor of China, who with his imperial 
hands tilled a field, thereby to render agri- 
culture reſpectable to his people, can never 
be too much applauded. But the practice 
of modern times has abſurdly rendered 


arts profitable and reputable in proportion 
to their inutility; and for this obvious 


reaſon, that the profeſſors of unneceſſary 
arts are employed only by the rich, and 
Vo, I. C | con- 
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conſequently paid with the greateſt libera- 
lity. But let not a ſollicitude for the ac- 
quiſition of wealth engage you in any pur- 


ſuit which will not afford the interiour ſa- 


tisfaction reſulting from the conſcience of 


doing good; this, my ſon, is of no ſmall im- 


portance, as I am certain that a virtuous 
and benevolent mind cannot be happy in 
deriving a ſupport from the exerciſe of a 
profeſſion pernicious, or even uſeleſs to 
ſociety. I cannot but lament my own in- 
capacity to adviſe you properly on a ſub- 
ject, which requires an extenſive know- 
ledge, and an intimate acquaintance with 
life. 
dence has added the duties of a father, to 
which I am very unequal; and not only 
on this, but on a variety of future occaſions, 
you will experience the extent of the loſs 
you have ſuſtained by the untimely death 
of the beſt of parents. Happy ſhall I be, 
if I can in any degree repair this loſs by an 
unremitted attention to your intereſt and 

happineſs, 


To. the cares of a mother, Provi- 
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happineſs, and by an inceſſant endeavour to 


promote them, exerted with all the ardour 
of maternal affection, 


J have wrote to your uncle Wentworth 
to adviſe you on this ſubject, and hope his 
Opinion will have its proper influence in 
your determination, —If I had ſufficient 
confidence in my own judgment, to wiſh 
you to yield a ſubmiſſion thereto, I would 
recommend the /aw to your choice, as & 
profeſſion in which merit has- the faireſt 
chance of riſing into eminence, and 
which affords an extenſive ſphere of bene- 
ficence. How many may receive impor- 
tant benefits from an able and honeſt 
lawyer ?—By this however, I mean but to 


intimate my imperfect opinion, and not to 
Preſcribe to your choice, which ought 


ultimately to be determined by your own 
diſpoſition or aptitude to a particular pur- 
ſuit, corrected by the information and ad- 


I At 
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It is now time, my ſon, to finiſh your 
viſits to your uncle, and enter on a diffe- 
rent ſcene of life; take therefore his ad- 
vice, and conſult your own inclination and 
judgment on my. prefent propoſal, and let 
me know your reſolution, not with pre- 
cipitation, but without unneceſſary delay; 
and aſſure yourſelf that I ſhall invariably 
conform to. your wiſhes, in every thing 
which can promote your well-fare, 

Tam, 
Dear Charles, 
Your moſt eff Rionate mother. 


Dec. 9. 1756. 


HENRIETTA WEN TWORT RH. 


LETTER 
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To Mrs. WENTWORTH. 


HONOURED AND DEAR PARENT, 


F Have maturely conſidered the ſubje& 


you have been pleaſed to recommend 
to my attention, and hope for your par- 


| * don when I inform you, that notwithſtand- 


ing the profound reſpect which I ſhall ever 
entertain for your ſuperior judgment, I 


cannot in every particular reconcile my 


own ſentiments. to thoſe which you are 


. pleaſed to communicate, for my direction 
in the choice of a profeſſion; and in ſpite 


of my inclination to conform to your opi- 
nion, I feel an inſuperable averſion to the 


ſtudy of the law; as diſagreeable, endleſs, 
intricate, and finally terminating in doubt 


and uncertainty ; as a ſtudy which depends 


on an abſurd mode of reaſoning, from pre- 


C3: carious, 
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carious, and often contradictory authori- 


ties, a mode which is happily exploded in 


every other ſcience; and as a ſtudy which 
having for its object the deciſion of pecu- 
niary controverſies, inſpires too great a 


tenſibility to the value of wealth, and me- 


chanically converts the mind to an habi- 


tual diſpoſition to avarice: by this I do 


not mean a reflection on the profeſſors of 
the law, among whom there are many per- 


ſons of extended benevolence; I doubt not, 


however, but even their humanity would 
have been more extenſive, had they pur- 
ſued a different employment: to this let 
me add, that the law in its preſent perver- 
ſion, is a profeſſion that ſubſiſts by the 
crimes and injuſtice of mankind, and which 
neceſſarily compels its profeſſors to de- 
ſcend to many illiberal artifices, and prac- 
tice a variety of litigious arts, to perplex 
judicial proceedings, involve truth in ob- 


ſcurity, confound the diſtinctions between 


_ and wrong, and obſtruct the admini- 


tration 
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{tration of juſtice. To all theſe objections, 5 


I muſt add, that I cannot think that 1 
have any right to preſume on ſucceſs in 
the practice of the law; many great eſtates 
and dignified titles have indeed been 
derived from this profeſſion ; but ſuch is 
its preſent ſtate, that without great friends, 
or advantageous connections, no abilities, 


however great, will elevate their poſſeſſor 


to any degree of eminence.— I have con- 
ſulted my uncle on this ſubject, agreeably 
to your. injunction; and all the objections 


which I have juſt enumerated, have been © 


confirmed by the ſanction of his opinion. — 


T ſhall now beg leave to communicate my 


own ſentiments and inclination, which lead 
me particularly to ſurgery, a profeſſion, 
which indeed does not afford the moſt ex- 


tenſive progreſſions in the road of rank 


and fortune, but is ſufficiently liberal and 
genteel; and of all others the moſt uſeful 
to mankind, having for its end the nobleſt 
of all objects, that of alleviating the mi- 


CS. : ſeries, 
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ſeries, incident to humanity. However, if 
this my choice ſhould: not receive your == 
approbation,, I ſhall endeavour to convert 
my own opinion to a conformity with 
yours; and by an affectionate ſubmiſſion 
to your determination on this and every 
future occaſion, approve myſelf, | 


Honoured and dear parent, 
Your moſt d utiful 
and obedient ſon, 


„ — 3 
| Dec. 16, 42 
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'LETTER IC 


To Mr. CnARLESs WeNnTworTH.'” 
DEAR SON, 
EDM. letter I have received, and 


though I do not think. your objec- 
tions to the practice of the law are per- 


fectly juſt, yet I am ſenſible it 1s at preſent 


ſo much perverted from the original end 
of its inſtitution, that they have ſome de- 
gree of pertinence, and am happy in find- 
ing you are actuated by ſuch rational and 
virtuous motives, as thoſe which have de- 
termined you to the choice of ſurgery, 
which has my intire approbation; as it 
never ſhall be my error to compel you to 
any purſuit from which you profeſs an 
averſion; or oppoſe your choice, unleſs it 
be indeed very exceptionable. — I have 
wrote to your uncle on this ſubject, and 

. „„ |  defired 
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deſired him to take the trouble of writing 
to Mr. ſenior, principal ſurgeon to 


—— hoſpital, and a gentleman of the 


greateſt eminence in his profeſſion; to 


know the terms on which he will receive 
you as his pupil, which will doubtleſs be 
_ expenſive. I ſhall therefore expect your 
return in a day or two, after the receipt 
hereof, to provide for your new eſtabliſn- 
ment, a 


And am, 
Dear ſon, 


Your moſt affectionate mother. 


, 
Dec. 20, 1756. 


HN IIZ TTA WENTWORTR. 


LETTER 
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LETTER 


To Mr. CHarRLEs WENTWORTH. 


XY OUR letter *, dear Charles, which I 
1 yeſterday received, informs me of 
your ſafe arrival in London, and happy 
ſettlement in the family of your precep- 
tor.—Thus far your progreſs is fortunate, 

. but the greateſt dangers are yet to be en- 

4 | countered, —Educated under the auſpici- 

& ous tutelage of a vigilant father, in a 
happy ſecluſion from the participation and 
even knowledge of vice, gaiety, and plea- 
ſure, your morals have been preſerved un- 
corrupted 3 but you are now entered on a 

different ſtage, and that very ſecluſion 
which was your former ſecurity, will now 
become a ſource of danger by giving to 


A ah. 
2 ** 
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* This letter does not appear. 
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vice the charms of novelty. When re- 


flect on your.inexperience in life, the vio- 


lence and impetuolity of your paſſions, 


and the various allurements to vicious plea- 
are, with which you are ſurrounded in 

your new ſituation, where luxury is adorn- 
ed with every artificial grace, where the 


glare of vice and faſhion combine to cap- 


tivate the fancy and ſtimulate the ſenſes, 
and where pleaſure inceſſantly ſpreads her 
ſilken but deluſive charms to inflame the 
innocent and ſooth the guilty, can I but 
feel an anxious diffidence of the ſafety of 
your morals? — Recall to your memory 
the precepts which I gave you the even- 


ing before your departure, for the regula- 


tion of your conduct, and let them 3 im- 
printed on your mend in indelible cha- 
racters; and in your progreſs through 
life, let it be the rule of your conduct, to 
purſue, with undeviating rectitude, the 
paths of innocence and virtue; by this you 
will elevate yourſelf above the power of 


adverſe 
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adverſe fortune, wind f in every afflicting vi- 


ciſſitude of life, find within _ 4 


ſource of conſolation, which can only reſult 


from the conſciouſneſs of innocence, and 
integrity in thought and action. By this, 


alſo, you vill render yourſelf ſuperior to the 
wanting of that artifice and falſhood, ſo fre- 
quently practiſed to the diſgrace of humani- 
ty; for what temptation has that man to 
lie, who has no vice to conceal, no miſ- 
conduct to palliate or excuſe? Act there- 
fore with probity and benevolence on 
every occaſion, and, however you may be 
depreſſed by the unavoidable misfortunes 


of life, you will yet be happy. This is in- 


deed a precept frequently delivered, and 
often without meaning; but I now repeat 
it from my own feelings and experiences 
in life; as it promiſes nothing leſs than the 


| ſecurity of your happineſs, with which my 
own is inſeparably connected: bear it then 


in your mind with that conſtancy, which 
1 4 5 
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its importance, and the affection from 


which it proceeds, deſerve. 


However, blameleſs your own conduct 


may be, you will nevertheleſs be neceſſarily 
expoſed to ſome diſagreeable circumſtances 
in life, ariſing either from unavoidable ac- 


cidents, or from the miſconduct of others; 
but this is an inconvenience which may be 
in a great meaſure obviated, by habituating 


your mind to look on every object in a 


pleaſing light; by which almoſt every cir- 


cumſtance may be rendered agreeable, or 


at leaſt tolerable; as there is no object that 
has not ſome beauties, ſome advantages, 


to compenſate its evil and deformity. 


There are many, however, who make it the 


buſineſs of their lives to diſcover faults in 
every circumſtance, and in every enjoy- 
ment; and with this faſtidious delicacy 
judge and condemn, without diſcrimina- 
tion; and as the jaundiced eye gives its 

diſ- 


I 
5 WE 


indignant fancy ſees defects, where they 
are indiſcoverable by true taſte or reaſon, 


and thus creates a fruitful ſource of un- 


happineſs. But do you, my ſon, improve 
the ceconomy of life, by cultivating that 
diſpoſition which I have now recommend- 


ed, and promote your own happineſs by 


fixing your attention on the moſt agreeable 


qualities, in the different objects by which 


you are ſurrounded ; not reflecting on their 
faults, eſpecially thoſe of your neighbours, 
only ſo much as 1s neceſſary to prevent 


your ſuffering by them. Every thing in 


nature has a fair ſide ; let this be kept con- 
ſtantly in view, and it will neceſſarily ren- 
der every object agreeable, or at leaſt ob- 


vlate its evils: even under misfortunes, we 
may derive conſolation by reflecting on the 


benefits which they may ultimately pro- 


duce; and as we can peither change our 


deſtinies, nor amend the diſpoſitions of 
mankind, it is wiſe to make the beſt of 
| both 5 

8 
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diſtempered tint to every object, ſo their 
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_ both; to bear the evil with patience, and 
enjoy the good with prudence, and grati- 
tude; and as often as the faults or follies 
of mankind offend us, to conſider that we: 

are like to them, and extend that indul- 
gence. to others „ee our own. nw: 
tions n 133 "41 


<3] P am ed Charles, immerſed in 
painful follicude, to which, till of late, I 
have been a ſtranger: to the Joſs of conju- 
gal felicity, and the yet recent affliction 
which' the unhappy fate of your father 


created, is now added the anxiety which 
muſt naturally ariſe from your and your 


brother's abſence :. to ſee myſelf in a few 
months ſecluded from the ſociety of all 
thoſe dear individuals, who were the in- 
ſtruments of my former domeſtic happi- 
neſs, and conſigned to my preſent ſollitude, 
18 An afflict ing ſpectacle; | but my preſent 
ſeelufion is neceſſary for your and your 
brother's W in life, to which my 

partial 
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partial convenience ſhall never become an' 
obſtacle. The uneaſineſs of ſollitude may 
however be in ſome degree diſſipated by 
a conſtant epiſtolary intercourſe; but it 
muſt not be formal and conſtrained on 
your part, as it would then afford me, but 
little pleaſure. The free and candid com- 
munication of innocent thoughts and ac- 
tions, (and ſuch I hope yours will ever be) 
can only afford me that amuſement which 
I defire, and is in no particular incompati- 
ble with filial reſpe&, or thoſe principles 
which have regulated my conduct towards 
you; and which ever inclined me to tem- 
per the ſeverity of maternal authority, by 
the complacency of friendſhip. Conſult 
me therefore with a decent freedom, and 
the confidence of a friend, on all occur- 


rences which can properly be ſubmitted to 


the cognizance of a parent, (and I hope 
you will ſeldom be engaged in thoſe which 
are not of this nature), that by my advice 
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LETTER N 


To Mr. CHARLES WENTWORTH: 


ter *, my dear ſon, was likewiſe the 
, on the ſame 
ſubject. It is with the moſt ſenſible afflic- 
tion my child, that I am informed by theſe 
letters, of the continuance of your diſagree- 
ment with your preceptor, which for ſome 


1 T HE poſt that brought me your let- 


bearer of one from Mr. S 


time, I flattered my ſelf, had finally ſub- 
fided ; and which, if it continues, will ne- 
ceſſarily diſappoint all my hopes of your 
ſucceſsful progreſs in the profeſſion which 


oy” 7M : 3 ja” i 
— — — x. — 1 — _—_—_ 4 


I have before me ſeyeral preceding letters be- 
tween Mr, C. Wentworth, his mother, and eldeſt 
brother; but as their inſertion is not neceſſary for 
underſtanding the preſent hiſtory, I have omitted 
them, leſt I might too ſoon diſguſt my readers, by 
that morality with which ſome of them are replete ; 


as I well know, that the diſpoſition of the preſent - 


age renders it neceſſary for a writer to profeſs amuſe- 
| ment, whillt he aims at inſtruction. ; | A 
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you have choſen, 46d conſequently render 
me and yourſelf unhappy. Mr. S—— does 
not indeed enumerate the particulars of 
your miſconduct, but charges you in ge- 
neral terms, with an irregular life, and ill 
behaviour, and diſreſpect to his family, 
and deſires me to exert my influence for 


your reformation, © Lou are ſufficiently 


inſtructed, my ſon, in. the duty you owe 
him; and T conjure you by the obedience 
and affection you have hitherto ſhewn me, 
and by the conſideration of your on and 
I future happineſs, to act agreeable there- 

I am willing to believe what you plead 
75 your behalf, that this diſagreement has 
Beek extited and continued by the artful 
miſrepreſentations_ of your fellow ſtudent; 
but as he 1s now gone,, this will no longer 
be the caſe. Let me adviſe you therefore 
to acknowledge, in a fuitable manner, your 
miſbehaviour to Mr , Fan and deſire 
his forgiveneſs, aſfuring him that you will 
for the future, 2 TS to avoid every 
occaſion of offence: an aſſurance which I 
0 hope 
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hope your conduct will not falſify ; by this 
you, will remove any prejudices he may 
have conceived, to..yaur diſadvantage, and 
conciliate his future eſteem; which, I need 
not tell you, will be indulpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to your ſetting out with advantage in 
life; and I hope that neither your pride 
nor zaſens ment mel reſiſt this ſtep. e as Sanger, 
the reliſtance of a harmleſs inſet which 
may accelerate its deſtruction, but cannot 
effect its relief. I would not, my ſon, wiſh 
you to proſtitute the juſtice and reſpect 
due to yourſelf, by an abject ſubmiſſion to 
any perſon, however elevated, for the ſake 
of any attendant advantage: but this has 
no relation to an acknowledgment of errors 
(which you have doubtleſs committed), 
| and a promiſe of reformation, from a pupil 
to his preceptor z nor can the moſt ſcru- 
pulous, the moſt ex quiſite ſenſe of honour 
oppoſe this meaſure, or oblige you to re- 
talliate any provocations received from 
Mr. S——, or his family; as I ſuſpect you 
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and impetuoſity of your temper, which 
you muſt ſtrive to correct, as there are no 


that irregularity of life with which you are 
charged, it is what I have for ſome time 
7 feared. The ſenſible difference between 
/ your former and preſent letters ; the fre- 


of the former, compared with the brevity, 
formality, reſtraint, and unfrequency of the 
latter, had before informed me, that either 
my ſhare in your love and attention was 
diminiſhed, or that your actions were be- 


parent. Afflicting ſuggeſtions !——I do 
not require the particulars of your miſ- 
conduct, nor do I with to know them: I 
would rather admoniſh and reclaim you 
to your duty. Whatever may have been 
your errors they are irrevocable. Happy 
will it be for you if they ſuffice, or if the 


experience they may have afforded i is ſuf- 
| ficient 


are diſpoſed to do, from the haughtineſs 


greater obſtacles to ſucceſs in life, than 
pride and reſentment in youth. As to 


quency, prolixity, candour, and ingenuity 


come unfit for the cognizance of a virtuous 


3 
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ficient for your amendment: reflect on 


the precept which I have already given 
| you for the regulation of your manners, 
and ſecurity of your happineſs; and may 
vour future conduct afford me the plea- 


ſure of believing that they were not given 
in vain! To promote this and your recon- 


ciliation with Mr. S——, by the means 1 : 


have already indicated, 1s the deſign of my 
preſent letter; and as I have hitherto ex- 


perienced the moſt perfect obedience from 


you, I flatter myſelf with a continuance of 
it on this and every future occaſion, when 
I ſhall require it, to promote your happi- 
neſs; for which I ſhall ever wiſh, with all 
the ſollicitude that can reſult from that 
maternal love, with which 


I am, my dear fon, 
Your moſt affectionate mother. 


Hos, 


Dec. 11, 1760. 


HENRIETTA WENTWORTH:. 
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P obedience to your injunctions, I took #Z 
ment: I acknowledged that I had, through 
inadvertency rather than intention, juſtly 


perience of youth would plead in my be- 


deſerve hereafter: more than this I could 


gave me his pardon, promiſing that what- 
ever had paſſed ſhould on his part be 
buried in perpetual oblivion, 


* . —— ———jç—— —— — 
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HONOURED AND DEAR. MOTHER, | 


the firſt opportunity of converſing with 


incurred his diſpleaſure, and that of his 


ſorry ; and hoped that the folly and inex- 


half, and obtain me his pardon, which 1 
earneſtly deſired, and ſhould endeavour to 


not acknowledge with truth, which I know 
you would not have me violate, He 
ſeemed plcaſed with this conceſſion, and 


"Phan, 


21734 


Pk, 
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Thus, my dear mother, we are in ap- 
pearance reconciled : but it is not Mr. 
$S—— ſo much as the family that I have 
offended ; and whether this ſubmiſſion 
will be ſufficient. to appeaſe their reſent- 
ments I am uncertain, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge the prudence of thoſe con- 
ceſſions to which you have engaged me; 
but, at the ſame time, I muſt confeſs, that 

it is not perfectly agreeable to my diſpoſi- 
tion to deſcend to ſuch humiliating mea- 
ſures, to humour thoſe who are diſpoſed 
to be offended with little or no cauſe. 
However, I have reſolved to endeavour, 
by the moſt obliging behaviour, to acquire 
their eſteem, or at. leaſt to avoid their 
ie ” 


As to thoſe irregularities with which 
Lam charged, I beg you will do me the 
juſtice to believe them to be but the in- 
nocent effuſions of youthful. levity ; ; 
which, I hope, will never afford a real 
YOL: L "10 | cauſe 
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cauſe for the apprehenſions you ſeem to 
entertain. Tou, indeed with ſome juſ- 
tice, complain of a difference between 
my former and later letters, which has 
been occaſioned by an increaſe of my a- 
vocations, ſome of which are neceſſary, 
and all are harmleſs: I will, however, 
endeavour to give you leſs cauſe of com- 
plaint on this ſubject hereafter,—— The 
intereſt you are pleaſed to take in my hap- 
pineſs, will ever be a moſt powerful in- 
centive to my geod conduct; and give | 
me leave to aſſure you, that I ſhall ever 
endeavour, by every act of filial obedi- 
ence, to approve myſelf 


Eo Honoured and dear mother, 
Your moſt dutiful 
and obedient ſon, 
Londen, 


Jan. 2, 1760. 85 i : 
CHARLES WENTWORTH. 
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LETTER VIII. 


To Mr. EpwaRp WENTWOR TE. 


* 


FRUE my dear Mentor, I have 
received your epiſtle, which 1 


find almoſt as replete with morality as 
that of St. Paul to the Romans, How 
has pleaſure offended you, that you bear 
it ſuch an inſuperable enmity ? People, 
when old and ſatiated, uſually join in the 
cry of vanity ; but for one ſo young to 
be ſo inſenſible to its allurements is really 
unnatural.-I once thought your gravity 
tolerable, but my acquaintance with the 
various amuſements in this metropolis, 
every day renders it more and more inſi- 


pid ; 
your letters afford, 


and the little entertainment which 
is ſo unequal to my 


trouble in anſwering them, that unleſs I 
can convert our correſpondence to profit, 
believe I had better ſuffer it to lan- 


D2 


guiſh. 
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guiſh.—Suppoſe I ſhould collect your 
letters, which I believe would make about 
two volumes in quarto, and publiſh them 
under the title of Serious and Important 
Refleftions on Moral and Religious Subjects; 
in a Series of Letters from an Elder to a 
Younger Brother; perhaps in this way they 
might enable me to purchaſe that enter- 
tainment which they want in themſelves. 
A fear, however, upon reflection, that 
the bookſellers would know their intereſt 
too well to purchaſe the Copy-Right, as 
the taſte of the age, like my own, is fo 
much refined, that ſubjects of this na- 
ture meet with but very little attention. 
However, an advantage might doubtleſs 
be obtained by ſelling them to ſome re- 
verend divine, rendered indolent by a 
rich living, as a Fund of Divinity, from 
which he might extract admirable re- 
ceipts, not for his own conduct, but that 
of his hearers.— With this view I will 
continue the correfpondence, unentertain- 


ing 
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ing as it is: Though a more engaging 
employment forbids prolixity at this 
time.—As this hint may perhaps excite 
your curioſity, I will, in ſome degree, 
gratify it, that you may have a new ſub- 
ject for admonition. Know then, that the 
buſineſs which engroſſes my preſent atten- 
tion is no other than an aſſignation with 
a young beautiful object, whoſe ſex you 
may eaſily gueſs, and whoſe prepol- 
ſeſſion in my favour, . will authoriſe me 
to indulge very pleaſing expeCtations.— 
Perhaps I may hereafter give you a more 
minute account of this object; at preſent 


= you muſt be content with knowing, that 


I firſt ſaw her at a place, where all who 
are admitted are not virtuous, in com- 
pany with an elderly lady whom ſhe called 
mother ; but being unattended by any 
gentleman, I thought this mother might 
have been occaſionally adopted, and my 
ſuſpicion was ſomewhat confirmed by the 
looks which we exchanged. They were, 

53 —¹ 
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however, ſoon joined by a perſon who 
proved the brother of the daughter, and 
who prevented my addreſſing them as 

1 otherwiſe ſhould have done. I had the 

_ curioſity, however, to have them fol- 
lowed home, and afterwards found means 6 

to procure an introduction to the bro- 
ther, of whoſe acquaintance I ſhould not 
have been ambitious but for that of his 
fiſter ; which I obtained without difficul- 1 
ty by the acceſs he procured me. 

I will, however, honeſtly confeſs that it 
gives me ſome uneaſineſs, to reflect that 
the pleaſure which I expect from this new 
acquiſition, muft be purchaſed at the i 

_ expence of, perhaps, her future happi- 
neſs; but yer J cannot reſolve to aban- 
don this purfuit, or neglect the improve- 
ment of an opportunity ſo favourable to 
my deſires. This want of refolution I 
know you will cenſure as unworthy of a 
moral agent. But conſider, my dear 
— the conſtitutional difference in 
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our diſpoſitions., In yours, a cold phleg- 
matic inſenſibility to pleaſure may per- 
haps predominate z whilſt in me every 
paſſion acts with irreſiſtible violence. Let 

this conſideration plead in' my behalf, 
and abate the ſeverity of thoſe reproofs, 
which I expect from you on this ſubject. 
Give me ſome credit alſo on the ſcore 
of our different ſituations. London, I aſ- 
ſure you, has many allurements, to which 
you in Cambridge are not expoſed; and 
reſolutions, though eaſily made in ſoli- 


tude, where reaſon is not diſturbed by 


diſſipation, nor perverted by the falſe co- 
lourings of ſpecious appearances, ' too 
frequently aſſumed by error; where the 
paſſions, unawakened by temptation, are 


dormant; and where example does not 


ſeduce to folly; ſuch reſolutions, I ſay, 
cannot be kept without difficulty amidſt 
the hurry and pleaſures of gay ſociety. 
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My ſituation in the family with which 

I live, is ſomewhat more agreeable than 

what it has been of late; a ſubmiſſion 

which, to the mortification of my pride, 

1 lately made, in compliance with our 

paren:'s injunction, has reſtored apparent 

tranquility: How long it will continue is 

uncertain ; but if I may conjecture from 

my knowledge of their ſeveral diſpoſiti- 
ons, it will be of no long duration. 


The time now approaches, when I ſhall 
be more happily employed than in writ- 
ing you a letter which, I foreſee, will 
draw on myſelf a torrent of admonitions ; 
and a very tedious expoſition on the hei- 
nous crime of fornication; which, with 
ſabbath: breaking, I am told are the only 
ſins in Scotland; but ſhould I diſpoſe of 
your' letters in the manner I have pro- 
poſed, a little common · place morality on 
this ſubject (which has hitherto eſcaped 


your animadverſion) may be neceſſary to 
Z com- 
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plete the Pund of Divinity, as our clergy- 
men ſometimes, for decency's ſake, intermed- * 
dle with fornication in public, | 

But I will leave you to moralize on the 
fin, whilſt I prepare for the pleaſure which 
will reſult from its commiſſion; and whilſt 
you are engaged in natural philoſophy, 
will retire to ſcenes of experimental, where 
the doctrine of mutual attraction will be 
duly obſerved, and reciprocally enforced, 
with all the ardour of youth and love; 
and have therefore only time to aſſure 
you, that, notwithſtanding my raillery 
and the oppoſition of our diſpoſitions, 


I ſincerely am 
Your moſt affectionate 

and moſt devoted brother, 
London, 5 | | 


Feb. 20, 1761, 1 = 
_ CrarLes WENTWORTH. 
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To Mr. Cnax LES WENTWORTH. 


DEAR CHARLES, 


E complain of my admonitions, 
and yet in every letter I find an ad- 
ditional occaſion for them; eſpecially in 
your laſt, which gives me a ſenſible un- 
eaſineſs. It is with reluctance that I aſ- 
ſume the ſtile of a monitor, or if you 
pleaſe of a Mentor, and will gladly aban- 
don it whenever you will diſcard thoſe 
follies which have rendered it neceſſary. 
You enquire the caufe of my enmity to 
pleaſure; an enquiry which I think would 
have been unneceſſary, had you conſi- 
dered the unhappy change it has effect- 
ed in your diſpoſition. Pleaſure, my 
brother, is the grave of reaſon, and the 
ſsurce of almoſt every vice. It ener- 
9 vates 


FE 
PoE. 
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© vates the mind, impairs the influence of 
reaſon, and renders the man who is cap- 
tivated by its alluring charms unfit for 
the practice of any ſocial duty; and I 
wiſh my fears of its having already pro- 
duced theſe unhappy effects on you may 
be premature. Sorry am I to tell you, 
that in your letters I can ſcarce diſcover 
a ſingle veſtige of that virtuous huma- 
nity, candour, generoſity, and benevo- 
lence of diſpoſition, which were ance fo 
conſpicuous, even amidft the impetuoſity 
of your youthful paſſions ; which impart- 
ed ſuch pleaſure to our dear parents; 
and for the improvement of which they 
exerted ſuch unwearied endeavours : On 
the contrary, various circumſtances con- 
ſpire to perſuade me that you are in- 
dulging yourſelf in the gratification of 
your vicious paſſions ; neglecting the ſtu- 
dies and concerns of the profeſſion you 
have choſen, and on which your future 
ſubſiſtence muſt depend; and diſappoint- 
| D 6 ing 
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ing the expectation, and promoting the 
unhappineſs of an affectionate parent. I 
know that remonſtrances againſt an in- 
dulgence in the purſuit of pleaſure come 
with an ill grace from one in the early 
ſeaſon of life, and muſt therefore deſire 
you to reflect on their juſtice, truth, and 
importance, without remembering the per- 
ſon of their author; but if you cannot 
obliterate the idea of his youth, remem- 
ber, at leaſt, that he is a brother, actu- 
ated by an anxious ſolicitude for your 
happineſs; and a brother who is not al- 
together regardleſs of thoſe precepts 
which he wiſhes to inculcate.— I am wil- 
ling to grant every thing which you can 
with juſtice plead in excuſe. I will al- 
low that the different paſſions and incli- 
nations of mankind, in ſome meaſure de- 
pend on the mechaniſm of their bodies, 
and that we are all in ſome degree con- 
ſtitutionally virtuous or vicious. But 
however our natural propenſities may in- 
. > cline, 
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cline, they ſtill do not controul, nor de- 


ſtroy our moral freedom ; notwithſtand- 
ing their ſuggeſtions, reaſon, the ſoul's 
native monitor, points out thoſe objects 
which are to be purſued or avoided; and 
thoſe who diſobey her dictates, will find, 
at a future retribution, that not the pow- 
er but will was wanting. The end of 
education is not only to confirm the good, 
but repreſs the vicious difpoſitions of na- 


ture, which are never ſo deeply implant- 
ed, but they may be eradicated by the 


influence of precept, inſtruction, and ex- 
ample; all the advantages of which you 
have ſo eminently enjoyed, that you cannot 
poſſibly err, without counteracting thedic- 
rates of reaſon, And will pride and ſhame 


ſuffer you to plead the want of reſolu- 


tion in excuſe for violating its precepts? — 
But how, my brother, could you fo far 


_ diveſt yourſelf of humanity and juſtice, 


as to make a brother an inſtrument of 
his ſiſter's ruin, and proſtitute the ties 
| ; of 
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friendſhip, violate the laws of hoſpita- 


lity, and pervert your own accompliſh- 


ments to deſtroy the happineſs of a de- 


luded girl, whoſe only crime was loving 


you, and drag down the moſt poignant 
affliction on an innocent family, and all 
for a criminal momentary pleaſure, the 


very remembrance of which, will here- 


after be imbittered with remorſe, as that 
of every pleaſure muſt be that is not 
founded in reaſon and virtue. In this, 
Charles, you have commuted a crime 
which no excuſe can juſtify : It is not the 
body only, but mind, that you have de- 


bauched; and the man who friſt ſeduces an 
innocent girl from the paths of virtue, is 


juſtly chargeable with all the ſubſequent 
crimes and misfortunes of her life. I am 
willing to believe, that in your eager chaſe 
of beauty, you have been rather inconſi- 
derate than criminal, and have erred not ſo 
much from inhumanity as want of reflec- 


tion; but want of reflection, however 
. it 


2 
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it may palliate, will not juſtify your miſ- 
conduct; nor will it avail any thing if 
you alledge, that by her own forwardneſs 
ſhe has invited your libidinous ſollicita- 
tions,—I know there are times when a 
concurrence of circumſtances may render 
the paſſions too powerful for the ſway of 
reaſon; but in London there are too ma- 
ny unhappy objects, reduced to the neceſ- 
fity of yielding to their gratification, for 
procuring the means of a wretched ſub- 
ſiſtence; and to theſe you ought rather 
to have recurred, than deſtroy the hap- 
pineſs of an innocent family. On ſuch 
occaſions theſe wretched objects, duly re- 
gulated and diſpoſed, might be rendered 
uſeful to ſociety ; but ſuffering them to 
rove at large, and by their laſcivious be- 
haviour create deſires which before had 
no exiſtence, or by improving the ad- 
vantages which intemperance but too often 
affords, to ſeduce not only the young, 
but even perſons in a married ſtate, and 
thereby 
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thereby introduce diſeaſe, diſcord, and 
miſery into families, is a ſhameful ne- 


glect in the Police of any well regulated 


government. — Think not, however, that 


I mean to encourage a commerce with 
theſe wretched objects. Nothing is more 
dangerous, as it is the ſource of vice, 


diſeaſe, and poverty; and ſhould never 


be recurred to, but in thoſe unhappy 
hours when it is the only alternative to 
the crime of debauching the wives and 
daughters of our neighbours. As to the 
unhappy woman whom you have had ad- 
dreſs enough to win, I conjure you to 
avoid the repetition of your criminal 
pleaſures: with her; leaſt vice become ha- 


bitual, and deſtroy even the ſemblance 
of virtue. To quit the path of vice is 


difficult, but to purſue it is fatal. I know | 
it is difficult to inforce this conviction in 


the early part of life, when it can only 


be of the greateſt ſervice ; the ſtrongeſt 


arguments, I fear, will at this time pro- 


duce 
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duce but little effect, becauſe conſe- 
quences are ſeldom foreſeen *till they are 
unhappily felt: Almoſt all our experience 
in life is taught by the misfortunes, which 
reſult from our own miſeonduct; and 
it is not till we have ſuffered by them, 
that we attend to thoſe leſſons by which 
they might have been averted. You, my 
dear brother, are now arrived at the moſt 
dangerous ſeaſon of life, and 1 have every 
thing to fear from the weakneſs of your 
reaſon, the violence of your paſſions, and 
the temptations to which you are expoſed. 
Be on your guard therefore againſt their 
influence; your paſſions are enemies 
which will ever attend-you, and, if not 
carefully reſiſted, will betray you into 
errors that will load you with infamy, 
and leave you to a long, repentance. 
= Should this be the caſe, conſider the at- 
fliction it would occaſi jon, not only to a 
tender and indulgent parent,' whoſe hap- 
pineſs is inſeparably connected to 
| yours, 
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yours, but to me alſo, who intereſt my- = 
felf i 1nyour welfare not leſs mans in my own. 


I rejoice at your reconciliation with 
Mr. S—— and family, which 1 hope no 
future indiſcretion on your part will in- 

terrupt, as it is of the greateſt import- 
ance to your future intereſt to acquire 
and preſerve his eſteem : To effect this, 
let me intreat you to cultivate that com- 
placency of temper which above all 
things will beſt ſecure you againſt the ills 
of life; and, as much as poſſible, to 
adopt that unaſſuming complaiſance of 
character, which diſtinguiſhes a prudent 
man, and which Terence has excellently 
deſcribed *, 


k 
- 


Sic vita erat: facile omneis perferre, ac pati, 
Cum quibus erat cunque una; 113 ſeſe dedere, 
Eorum obſequi ſtudiis, advorſus nemini, 
Nunquam præponens ſe aliis: ita facillime 


Sine invidia invenias laudem. — 
Andr. AQ I. Sc. t. 


The 
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The admonitions I have given you in 
this letter, if you judge rightly, you will 
conſider on the ſureſt teſtimony of my af- 
fection; ſince in offering them I diſcharge 
the moſt painful office of a brother and 
friend: Happy ſhall I efteem myſelf, if 
by this, or any ſervice in my power, I 
can contribute to your happineſs, and ** 
monſtrate the truth with which 


Tam, 
Dear Charles, 
your moſt devoted 
and affectionate brother, 


e 
Feb. 27, 1761, 
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LETTER 
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LETTER Ax. 
To Mr. EDwaRD WENTWOR TH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


F OUR'S of the 27th ult. I re- 
ceived a few days fince, but in a 

_ diſpoſition very unfit for reflection, eſ- 
pecially on ſerious and. moral! ſubjects; 
as the expectations which I communi- 
cated in my laſt, were fully accom- 
pliſhed by an event which for. ſeveral 
days engaged my whole attention. But 
leſt I ſhould be unjuſt to your re- 
proofs, I ſhall. reſerye your letter to a 
future peruſal; ata time when 1 intempe⸗ 
rate deſire, allayed by reiterated enjoy- 
ment, will leave me in a diſpoſition fa- 
vourable to its contents. — That you may 
not however deſpair of ſucceſs, Iwill make 
one confeſſion that I know will give you 
pleaſure, which is, that the ſatisfaction ! 
have enjoyed in this adventure, is very 
unequal 
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unequal to. the joys I promiſed myſelf 


| therefrom ; and I begin to believe what 
you have frequently told me, bat all ſublu- 


nary pleaſures promiſe more in expectation, 
than FB yield in hunts Sg LY 


I will Kel venture to aſſure you, 


that if I know the conſtitution of my 
own mind, it will very ſoon be in, my 
power to comply with your requeſt, and, 
without the leaſt violence to my inclina- 


tion, abandon her who was ſo late the 


object of my deſire. Satiety has al- 
ready ſucceeded enjoyment, and that 
will ſoon be followed by diſguſt. How 
unhappy is the diſpoſition in our ſex ? 


ever impatient, ever reſtleſs for the laſt 


favour, and ever diſguſted as ſoon as we 
have obtained it. Why are we formed 
with theſe deſires, or why are they anni- 
| hilated by enjoyment ?—You, who know 
my incapacity for deceit, will eaſily 
believe that this inappetancy, 'this cold 
indif- 
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indifference muſt have been ea per- 
ceived by Miſs——. In truth ſhe has 

already reproached me with it; but ſuch 
is the imperfection of the human mind, 
that though I feel the juſtice of her re- 
proaches, they have not produced the 
leaſt change in her favour. Love is not 

to be excited by the will: its increaſe and 
decline are both involuntary. - The very 
favours ſhe has granted me have deprived 
her of the power of pleaſing; and, in 
ſpite of my inclination, to be juſt, to be 
generous, the moſt favourable ſentiment 
can feel for her in compaſſion. 
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Notwithſtanding my natural levity, and 
inconſideration you well know that I am 
not deſtitute of humanity, nor inſenſible 

to the misfortunes of others, eſpecially 
thoſe to which I have contributed ; and 
will therefore believe that I am not with- 
out ſome anxiety, when I reflect that the 
conſequences of my late adventure, may 
conſign 
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conſign the whole life of a woman to ſor- 

row and ſhame.— But I find J have in- 
ſenſibly contracted a ſerious humour, : 
which has affected my ſtile, and led me 

to expreſſions, which you may hereafter 
employ againſt myſelf; and ſhall there 
fore conclude with aſſuring you of the 
affection with which | 


- 


[ am, 
Dear brother * 
your, &c, 


London, ; 
March 3, 1761, 


. 
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LETTER XI. 


To Mrs. WENTWORTEH. 


DEAR SISTER, 
HE anxiety which I felt at our 
| late ſeparation has been conſi— 
derably diminiſhed ſince my return to 
town, by the ſociety and converſation of 
my female friends, Mrs. Wentworth and 
Mrs. Conway. You have already ſome 
knowledge of their characters, but as J 
am perſuaded that a more particular ac- 
count of. them will afford you entertain- 
ment, and as I love ſcribbling on topics, 
which afford me an opportunſty of doing 
juſtice to tbe merit of my friends, they 
Mall be the ſubject of my preſent letter. 


Mr. Stanhope, Zlately the huſband of 
my friend, was deſcended from the 
| noble family; and 


younger branch of 
having 
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having no fortune, obtained by the inte- 
reſt of his friends, a genteel poſt under 
the government; the emolument of which 
' amounted to about 4001. per annum. 
In his youth he had received both a po- 
lite and liberal education; but conſider- 
ing that the income of his poſt would 
ceaſe at his own death, he entertained no 
intention of marriage, being unwilling to 
expoſe a wife and children to the diſtreſſes 
of penury after that event: However; at 
the age of forty, he became acquainted 
with Miſs Howard, a lady of about thirty 
years of age, who had, ſome eleven years 
before, had ſuffered a ſevere diſappoint- 
ment by the death of a lover to whom 
ſhe was ſoon to have been married, and 
had ſince then declined all ſubſequent of- 
ters of that kind. Nature had beſtowed 
on her a very engaging. perſon, and a 
mind replete with amiable qualities; and 
education had added every accompliſh- 
ment that could improve the one, or a. 
wot. 1. K 7 dorn 
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dorn the other. They were mutually 
_ pleaſed with each other, and as their ac- 
quaintance became more intimate, their 
eſteem ripened into a paſſion, which in- 
deed partook more of friendſhip than 
deſire, but determined them to an union 
for which neither before had entertained 
any inclination. Miſs Howard was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fortune of twelve thouſand 
Pounds, which, by the ſavings from 
Mr. Stanhope's income, managed with 
frugality and oeconomy, they hoped 
would enable them to make ſome little 
Proviſion for their children, Become the 
wife of a man advanced in life, ſhe be- 
came. an honour to his name, and the 
pride and happineſs of his life. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of years made her the mother of 
three children; two of which died by 
the ſmall pox in their early infancy. A 
daughter only remained : to educate her 
in the moſt advantageous manner the fa- 
ther and mother devoted a conſiderable 
ee 
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part of their time, Few parents were bet- 
ter qualified to convey inſtruction, or few 
children better diſpoſed to receive 1t than 
the amiable Sophia, Maternal care and 
affection of all other duties is the- moſt 

_ univerſally and religiouſly obſerved; it 
is a ſentiment impreſſed by the hand of 
nature on all orders of animal beings, 
and prevails even over the love of life. 
Mrs. Stanhope felt the force of this prin- 
ciple in all its natural violence, and re- 

| ſolved never to become guilty of thoſe 
evils which might reſult from her ne- 
glect, or too early deſertion of her only 
child. She conſidered that in a world 
where vice ingenious at diſguiſe, aſſumes 
a thouſand ſeducing forms, even the moſt 
virtuous diſpoſition requires inceſſant care 
and direction, and reſolved to facrifice 
her intercourſe with an alien world to 
the happineſs of a daughter, who might 
contribute to her felicity when deſerted 
by that world. Her ſuperintending care 
fonts E 2 ' the 
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ſhe ſaw would be particularly neceſſary, 
from her daughter's extreme vivacity 
and exquiſite ſenſibility, which would 
render her ſuſceptible of the molt lively 
impreſſions ; and therefore aſſumed the 


| principal ſhare of her education; judi- 


diciouſly tempering the auſterity of ma- 
ternal authority, by the tenderneſs of 
friendſhip ; by which the young Sophia 
from infancy eſteemed her parent as her 
friend, and habitually entruſted her with 
the moſt ſecret thoughts of her hearr. 
By this knowledge the mother gained an 
opportunity to correct every improper 
ſentiment which ſhe might imbibe, either 
from her own juvenile errors, or thoſe of 
her companions; and, under the pleaſ- 


ing maſk of amuſement, to convey the 


moſt ſalutary iuſtruction; and thereby not 
only repreſs all culpable deſires, but im- 
plant in their ſtead the moſt virtuous 
principles. She judged too juſtly to be- 


lieve that ſolitude was the proper ſphere 


of female COTE or " Ut her Sophia 
would 
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would paſs through the wh with more 
propriety and diſcretion, by being edu- 
cated in a total ignorance of it: ſhe 
thought it more eligible to convince her 
daughter from reaſon confirmed by ſome 
degree of experience, of the folly and in- 
ſipidity of a life, ſpent in a conſtant 
purſuit of amuſements ; while ſhe taught 
her both by inſtruction and her own ex- 
ample, how compatible a moderate and 
rational enjoyment of pleaſure is, with 
the exerciſe of every ſocial and moral 
duty. As reading is the moſt retentive 
vehicle of inſtruction, ſhe knew her di- 
rection was highly neceſſary for her daugh- 
ter in this particular. In much reading 
the mind is paſtive, and becomes oppreſſ- 
ed with accumulated knowledge which 
it never digeſts, and the memory be- 
comes burthened, + whilſt judgment and 
reflection languiſn in inactivity ; this is 
eſpecially the caſe when the reader's mind 
is open to the ſentiments which are ſug- 


. 4 geſted 
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geſted in reading, and implicitly ad- 
mits, and indiſcriminately treaſures them 
up; for this reaſon Mrs. Wentworth not 
only directed her daughter to ſuch vo- 
lumes of hiſtory, biography, poetry, 
romance, &c. as ſhe moſt approved, but 
encouraged her to reflect on whatever 
ſhe read ®, and not only to remark, but 
even write down the paſſages and ſenti- 
ments ſhe moſt approved; and aſſiſted 
ber in diſcovering. their beauties and de- 
1 Fes, the propriety and impropriety of 
their ſentiments, imagery, diction, &c. by 
which ſhe ſoon acquired an accuracy of 
expreſſion, and an acuteneſs of judg- 
ment but ſeldom attained in that early 
ſeaſon of life. Novels in general ſhe 
did not approve, as many of them ex- 
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If children were taught from the cradle to 
reflect even on trifling incidents, reflection would 
be ſeen to ſorego ſentiments at a more advanced 
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hibit romantic incidents, vicious exam- 
ples, unnatural characters, and immoral 
ſentiments, and tend to convey erroneous 
ideas of life, and to ſoften the heart, and 
inflame the imagination, by ſcenes fraught 
with warm and alluring deſcriptions oflove, 
repreſenting that paſſion as the only plea- 
ſure, the only joy, and the only buſineſs of 
life. There are ſome few, however, which 
combine utility with entertainment, which 
exhibit characters drawn agreeable to na- 
ture, and within the limits of probabi- 
lity, and are calculated to render the 
reader better by virtuous examples. But 
whilſt ſhe recommended the latter to her 
daughter, ſhe did not excite in her 
mind an inordinate curioſity to read the 
former by an imprudent prohibition ; ſhe 
indeed repreſented them as improper, for 
a taſte as yet imperfect, and a judgment 
not ſufficiently matured, to diſcover and 
reject their errors; and ſo well con- 
vinced was Sophia of her mother's ſoli- 
BS © citude 
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1 for her happineſs, that ſhe willingly 
ſubmitted to her advice in this and every 
other particular. She likewiſe carefully 
avoided thoſe abſurd precautions, by 
which parents frequently endeavour to 
preſerve their children from vice, and 
thereby excite a thouſand premature ſuſ- 
picions and ideas of it. In this manner 
Sophia has been preſerved in innocence 
and virtue, and rendered capable of 
thinking and acting with a dignity that 
would have dor e honour to the other ſex. 
How much more advantageous was this 
mode of education even 05 thoſe of 
our beſt boarding- ſchools, where inſtruc- 
tion is uſually confined to the Knowledge 
of modes and forms; where ladies are 
taught manners without principles, and 


Sin they are ſuffered to read for amuſe- 


ment rather than inſtruction. 


When Sophia had al at the age 
of fifteen, ſhe was deprived of a valu- 
| able 


8 


ate huſband, whoſe loſs ſne deplored in a 


. 


Stanhope, inſtead of expending, had im- 
proved his wife's fortune, it had been by 
accumulated intereſt conſiderably aug- 
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mented; and this, with the ſavings of his 


own income, had enabled him, before his 
death, to purchaſe for Mrs. Wentworth 


an annuity of three hundred pounds per 


annum during her life, and to leave his 
2 daughter ten thouſand pounds for her por- 
tion. | 


Miſs Sophia was at this time a very 
amiable figure; the graces of her mind 


and perſon were opening to maturity, and 


ripening to perfection. Her ſtature was 
rather above the middle ſize, ſomewhat ſlen- 
der, but delicately proportioned; the form 
of her face was perfectly oval, and her fea- 
tures ſmall and regular. Her eyes were black 
and vivid, her mouth ſmall, her lips finely 
Proportioned, and expreſſing a molt lovely 
Es 
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bble father, and my friend of an affection- 


4 becoming but rational manner. As Mr. 
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ſmile; her teeth ſmall, regular and even, 
and in whiteneſs exceeding the fineſt 
ivory ; her neck was gracefully turned ; 


her hair thick, dark and gloſſy; her 


arms, hands and fingers, white and ſlen- 
der, but happily proportioned ; and her 
whole perſon covered with a ſkin, un- 
uſually ſmooth and white. On her 
cheeks the lilly and the roſe were de- 
hcately blended, and her countenance 
appeared expreſſive, tender, animated and 
engaging ; her air and dreſs neat and ele- 


gant ; her manners gay, and her geſture - 


peculiarly graceful. Her temper was ſe- 


renity itſelf z; free from pride, ambition, 
and envy; her heart was abundantly 
ſtored with humanity, and, at that early 


ſeaſon of life, ſuffered a ſympathetic par- 
ticipation of others pains : though ſenſi- 

ble to injuries ſhe never reſented them, 
except by declining the occaſion and au- 


tbors of them.—There are emanations 


from the mind which, like a ray of ce- 
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and wherever they appear, the moſt indif- 


bility, and an engaging charm, which 


gaudy decoration.—Her behaviour was 


adds ornament to reaſon, and gentleneſs 


fie Ay. 
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leſtial fire, animate the form of beauty 
with a living ſoul : without theſe the moſt 
perfect ſymmetry is but a moulded clod ; 


ferent features acquire a ſpirit of ſenſi- 


thoſe only do not admire, who want fa- 
culties to diſcover. It was the emana- 
tion of a mind ſo amiable, ſo perfect as 
that of Sophia, which gave to the beauty 
and regularity of her features, thoſe 
ſtrokes of ſenſibility, thoſe touches of in- 
nocence and dignity, which ſeemed to 
ſhine through them, and diſplayed charms 
too refined, for the diſcernment of vul- 
gar eyes, that are captivated by a glance 
of beauty, aſſiſted by vivid colour and 


diſtinguiſned by that ſpecies of pleaſing 
unaffected gaiety, which was natural to 
her temper, and which tints the mind 
with ever-ſmiling, ever-varying charms; 
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to manners, and becomes a perpetual 
ſpring ſtrewing flowers over the thorns of 
life; and yet without any of that for- 
ward levity which ſeems to invite dan- 
ger, by ſuggeſting to the oppoſite ſex 
the practicability of effecting the moſt 
diſhonourable purpoſes ; on the contrary, 
virtue in its native purity is fo viſible 
1n her whole conduct, that envy itſelf 
cannot cenſure her actions. — Was I a 

man you would, from this deſcription, 
naturally fancy me a lover, and without 
ſuſpecting my ſincerity, abſtract much 
from the perfection I have attributed to 
the daughter of my friend; but from my 
ſex and age you will know that I am not 
affected by viſionary charms, nor capti- 

vated by a creature of my own imagina- 
tion. Ft 


Mrs. Conway, my other female friend, 
is a moſt deſerving woman, who has 
been ſacrificed in marriage, to the ca- 


price 
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price of an obſtinate parent. Urged by 
the ſuggeſtions of filial duty, and tired 
by alternate commands and reproaches 
from her father, ſhe yielded her reluctant 
hand to Mr: Conway, whom ſhe could not 
love, though ſhe reſolved to obey him; 
and thus through a miſtaken'principle of 
duty, ſacrificed her own happinefs to pa- g 
rental authority. United, however, to 
a man who, at beſt, was but indiffer- 
ent to her, religion and prudence taught 
her to diſcharge with invariable exacti- 
tude every conjugal duty; and by an ac- 
tive attention and implicit obedience, 
even to the wiſhes of her huſband, to ob- 
viate, as much as pofſible, thoſe diffi- 
culties which might have ariſen from want 
of affection. Though in many things his 
conduct was culpable, ſhe inceſſantly en- 
deavoured to remove, as well as conceal, 
the ill conſequences of his indiſcretion, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, ſhe attributed 
to him all the good effects reſulting from 


... or 
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her own prudence.. By this he enjoyed a 
character, to which he was far from be- 


ing intitled ; and by her affectionate and 


diſcrete behaviour, ſhe concealed from the 
moſt ſcrutinizing eye, her want of conjugal 


affection; even Mr. Conway flattered him- 


ſelf that ſhe really entertained that eſteem 
for him, which before their union ſhe 
frankly told him ſhe had never perceived, 
Her own lite, however, notwithſtanding 
that external appearance of content and 


alacrity, which ſhe endeavoured to al- 
ſume, was, in reality, far from being 
happy, as an interior melancholly was 


ever preſent; nor did ſhe taſte other joy 
than what reſulted from a. conſcience of 


the integrity of her actions, and the 
hopes of a future and better life. She 


became, however, the mother of two 
children, a fon and daughter, who cre- 


ated in her a new attatchment to the 


world, and, in their education, afforded 


her a more pleaſing employment than 
„„ ſhe 


= 


ſhe had before enjoyed, as her care in 
forming their minds to virtue was amply 
recompenſed by its ſucceſs; and her 
hopes of their future merit and happineſs, 
which maternal affection ſuggeſted, and 
which their progreſſive advancement in 
the road of virtue, authorized, afforded 
pleaſure ſhe had never before felt. The 
ſon, however, was early removed from 
the care of his parents to a public ſchool, 
and from thence to the univerſity; ſa. 
that the mother's care was confined to 
the education of the amiable Louiſa, 
whom nature had favoured with a mind 
aptly diſpoſed to receive and improve by 
inſtruction. The method adopted in her 
education was in many reſpects ſimilar 
to that purſued by Mrs. Stanhope ; but 
| the partook, in a conſiderable degree, 
of that penſive, ſerious diſpoſition which 
was predominant in her mother, and had 
little inclination for ſcenes of gaiety; 
but, on the contrary, became fond of re- 
tirement 
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tirement and contemplation, to an un- 
common degree. The friendſhip between 


the parent and daughter was ſo intimate, 
that the latter ſcarce perceived any in- 
equality, but in the ſuperior virtues of 
her mother, and the reſpect ſne felt for 


them. — By Mrs. Conway's prudence, and 
the confined circle of Louiſa's acquaint- 


ance, ſhe was preſerved in a happy igno- 


rance of thoſe little arts of diſguiſe and 


affectation, ſo common in the fair ſex; an 
advantage for which her mother was par- 
ticularly ſollicitous, as ſne dreaded, above 
all things, a premature acquaintance with 
the fallacious arts of behaviour, which 
were the laſt things ſhe would have choſen 
to anticipate. She diſguiſed the moſt 
uſeful inſtruction under the pleaſing maſk 
of amuſement, and painted in lively co- 
lours to her unexperienced ſenſes the 
world in which ſhe is to live, beſtowing 


the moſt alluring charms and pleaſing 
encomiums on a modeſt, yirtuous beha- 


viour, 


3 
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viour, of which ſhe is a living example. 
Whenever ſhe painted vice, it was with 
the utmoſt deformity ; but this was very 
ſeldom, as ſhe knew that to familiarize 


the idea of it, would render it leſs diſ- 


guſting; and that to make her acquainted 


with its univerſality, would render her leſs 


emulous in the purſuit of virtue, and fur- 
niſh an excuſe for her own miſconduct. 
Whenever, therefore, ſhe told Louiſa of 
criminal characters and actions, ſhe not 
only repreſented them as odious but as 
unfrequent, and deſcribed the world as 
being much better than it really is; after 


this information, you will naturally be- 


lieve that ſhe concealed as much as poſſi- 
ble from the knowledge of her daugh- 
ter, not only her own want of conj us 


affection, but the imperfections of Ar. 


Conway allo, as a parental example uch 


affords a ſanction to vice, has, af all 


others, the moſt pernicious tendency. 
Louiſa, from her fondneſs for retirement, 


became 
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became ſtrongly attached to reading and 
_ contemplation, by which ſhe has already 
acquired a delicacy of ſentiment, and an 
extent of knowledge, not frequently dif. 5 
covered in the fair ſex. She has not only 3 
attained a competent knowledge of hiſl- W 
. tory, general and particular, geography, 
| chronology, drawing, dancing, muſic, : 
- the French and Italian languages, which, 
with .all the polite and ornamental ac- 
compliſhments of her ſex, ſhe poſſeſſes 
in common with Sophia; but has alſo, 
by the occaſional aſſiſtence of her bro- 
| ther, lately made a conſiderable progreſs 
| in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and natural 


haiſtory, which will render her hours of 
| leiſure agreeable, preſerve her imagina- 
4 tion from the danger of meditating on 
leſs innocent objects, and her active mind 
from the embarraſſment of idleneſs, and 

fit her to enjoy the ſoft and pure plea- 
ſures of innocence. Natural hiſtory, in 
ee is a ſtudy which, if I may 
judge 


1 
| 
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judge from a ſuperficial knowledge, 1s, of 
all others, the moſt pleaſing and uſeful, 
and, I cannot but wonder, that it has not 
oftener been admitted as a part of fe- 
male education. Even my ſlender ac- 
quaintance with this ſubje&, enables me 
to derive amuſement from the moſt tri- 
fling production in nature, and converts 
every object in the animal, vegetable, 
and foſſil kingdoms into a ſource of plea- 
ſure, infinitely more rational and inno- 
cent than thoſe which the gay world pur- 
ſues at the expence of health and for- 
tune. It enables the mind to contem- 
plate the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Deity, in the moſt minute of his works, 
and inſpires ſentiments of gratitude and 
adoration for him by whom every thing 
is thus wiſely and happily conſtructed; 
and inſtead of that antipathy, that hor- 
ror, which is generally entertained by our 
ſex for the more uncommon animals, eſpe» 
cially inſets, and that cruelty with 
5 1 which 
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which we uſe others that are more fa- 
miliar, I conſider them all as the work 

of our Creator, and deſigned to parti- 
cipate with us the bleſſings of our com- 

mon earth; and while I adore the wif- 

dom that governed their formation, I 

am pleaſed in contemplating their mecha- 

niſm, diſcovering their properties and ap- 
plication to the wants of humanity, and 

in aſſigning them to the claſſes they 
ought to hold in the great ſcale of Be- 

ing. It is thus that natural hiſtory at 
once becomes a ſource of piety, of uſe- 
4 ful inſtruction, and of rational enter- 
tainment.—As I have already deſcribed 

the perſon of Sophia, I will give you 

ſome account of Louiſa's; both have an 
uncommon ſhare of beauty, but it is of 
1 different kinds. The perſon of Louiſa 
| is tall, majeſtic, and genteelly ſhaped. 
Her eyes are large and blue, ſome- 
times vivid with ſenſibility, at others lan- 
guiſhing with ſoftneſs. In her air is 
blended 
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blended an unuſual dignity, but it is tem- 
pered by the benignity of her counte- 
nance. Her features, when conſidered ſe- 
parately, are not perfectly regular, or ex- 
actly proportioned; but they exhibit 
ſuch a pleaſing variety, that the compo- 


ſition of the whole, with a conſiderable 
part of mankind, produces a more hap- 
py effect, a more agreeable object than 


the moſt regular beauty. The charms of 
Sophia captivate, thoſe of Miſs Conway 
ſeduce the mind, creating through the 
eyes a ſenſation ſimilar to the effect 
which harmony produces on a muſical 
ear, and converting the ſoul into an uni- 
form complacency aud approbation. The 
charms of Miſs Stanhope are thoſe of 


perfect beauty, Louiſa's are thoſe of 


grace. The former poſſeſſes all the 
Circaſſian regularity of features; with 
every charm that can ariſe from ſym- 


metry and exact proportion, blended 


with all the ſoftneſs of female delicacy. 
| . 
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The graces of the latter ariſe from the 

pleaſing variety of her features, ever 

changing, but ever diſcovering ſome new, 

ſome latent charm to the eye of inſpec- 

tion: in contemplating her beauty the 

eye wanders over every object with de- 

light, incapable of fixing any where, 

yet charmed with the whole; at one time 

ſhe is ſeen contemplating with a ſolemn 

aſpect, at another, compaſſionate with 

humid eyes, then animated with joy, and 
afterwards ſoftened by ſympathetic dif- 

treſs. Sometimes by affability and con- 

deſcenſion inviting an approach, then 

repreſſing its preſumption by the dig- 

nity in her air; and though not perfectly 
beautiful in either of theſe, ſingly, yet 

irreſiſtably pleaſing by the combination 

of them all,—But while you form an idea 

of her perſonal graces, do not forget 

the perfections of her mind; her native 

purity of heart, and her generoſity, be- 

nevolence, and humanity of temper, im- 
proved 
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proved by an education which has taught 

her that to give pain is immoral; that 
ſhocking the mind 1s as cruel as torment- 

ing the body; and that to pleaſe by her 
actions, without offending by words, is 

a moral duty. With theſe remember the 
elevation of her ideas, the juſtice, libe- 
rality, and refinement of her ſentiments, 

_ the extent of her underſtanding, and that 
humble piety which the example and pre- 
cepts of her parent have implanted in 
her mind, and which has rendered her 
indifferent to the poſſeſſion of her ſupe- 
rior attractions, which ſhe' conſiders ra- 
ther as ſnares than bleſſings ; and when- 

ever ſhe diſcovers. any ſymptom of that l 
vanity, that is in ſome degree inherent in i 
human nature, ſhe inſtantly ſuppreſſes | 
the riſing. foible, by reflecting, that what- 
ever advantages of mind or perſon ſhe 1 
enjoys above the ordinary part of her ſex, 1 
ſhe was paſſive in their reception, and bo 
that he who has formed her leſs perfect 
than 
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than others, has not thereby exempted 
her from the duties of religion and hu- 
manity. How different are the amiable 
daughters of my friends from the gene- 
rality of modern triflers, whoſe only me- 
rit is a pretty face, whoſe ſentiments 
and manners cannot deſerve approba- 
tion, much leſs excite admiration ; and 
who from their confined knowledge can 
neither enjoy nor maintain any conver— 
ſation but on the molt trifling ſubjects, 
or the more dangerous and culpable to- 
pics of ſcandal and gallantry, and as 
the n has * ſaid, are 


F air to no 8 artful to no end, 
| Young without lovers, old without n 


friend ; | 
A fop their Rater and FIOR wil a 


- in; ts . 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot. 
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The friendſhip that had from the early 


part of life ſubſiſted between Mrs. Con- 


way and Mrs. Stanhope, produced the 


ſame union of hearts between their daugh- 
ters, who eſteem each other with an ar- 


dour and diſintereſtedneſs, which to ma- 


ny would appear romantic. The vivacity 
of Miſs Stanhope's temper has, however, 
been ſomewhat impaired by the death of 


her father, and her intimate acquaintance, 


and frequent converſation with Mis 


Conway; but not without communicat- 
ing ſome degree of gaiety to the penſive 
ſedateneſs of the latter, by which the con- 


trarieties in the diſpoſitions of theſe fe- 


male friends were, in ſome degree, cor- 


_ rected, . and their tempers brought to a 


nearer affinity with each other. As you 
are already acquainted with the death of 
Mr. Conway, I have thought it unneceſ- 
ſary to mention that circumſtance, 
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I have been thus particular in doing 
juſtice to the daughters of my friends, 
becauſe, in giving you ſuch living tefli- 
monies of their integrity, in the diſ- 
charge of their .parental and conjugal 
duties, I exhibit the moſt inconteſtable 
proof of their merit; and ſhall now con- 
clude a long letter with aſſuring you of 

the affection and reſpect with which 

I ever am, 

Dear ſiſter, 


E 


pour, &c. 
London, 


March 2, 1761 


. HaR RIOT CLINTON; 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


To Miſs Conway at Bath. 
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\. TEDIOUS week is now elapſed, 
A my dear Louiſa, ſince your depar- 
ture, the greateſt part of which I have 
paſſed in impatient expectation of hearing 
from you; but have the mortification to 
find you are fo attracted by the perfec- 
tions of your lover, that you have not lei- 
ſure to communicate your happineſs to your 

friend. Believe me, Louiſa, I am almoſt 

angry at this neglect. How have I miſtaken 
your diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the inti- 

macy of our friendſhip? your ſenſibility and 
refinement, I thought, had given you a 
diſtaſte for the converſation of the ordi- 

nary part of the male ſex, and inſpired - 
an idea of ſo much perfection in the 
man who could gain your affection, that 

[ had little expectation of ſeeing you ſo 
* ſoon 


. 
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ſoon in love: pardon the expreſſion.— 


And has Mr. Benſon really all theſe ac- 


compliſhments, which you have pretend- 
ed to think neceſſary in a lover? If he 


has, I congratulate you on your acquiſi- 


tion, even though it may, in ſome de- 
gree, deprive me of your ſociety ; which 
nothing but the conſideration of your 


happineſs could make me willing to fore 


go, or even allay my uneaſineſs at your 
preſent abſence. — I find that my taſte 


ſenſibly improves ; ſince cards, ſcandal, 


unmeaning gallantry, and common- 


place converſation, every day become 


leſs entertaining: indeed, my dear Louiſa, 
I would prefer one hour in your ſociety, 
to months employed in the trifling a- 
muſements, that engage the attention of 
the gay world. 


But Ihave anarticle of intelligence, which 
J had almoſt forgot to communicate; and 
this it is, that Mr, Bernard, whoſe name 

5 you 
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have before heard, yeſterday deſired to be 
received as a ſuitor to your friend, in a 
formal, but precipitate, application to my 
mother, who has conceived a better opi- 
nion of him than, I believe, I ſhall ever 
entertain; and indeed you will naturally 
believe that J have no very flattering ex- 

pectations from this affair, by omitting it 
till the cloſe of my letter; on the receipt 
of which I expect you will diſmiſs every 
thing elſe, even Benſon himſelf, and in- 
ſtantly give me a detail of every particu- 
lar that has happened ſince your depar- 
ture. Why have you delayed it ſo long? 
Is it conſiſtent with the nature of our 
friendſhip ? But this lover is the cauſe : 
how happy muſt he be, if he has ſenſi- 
bility ſufficient to diſcover the extent of 
your merit? I ſhould certainly become 
his rival, could I but change my ſex. — 
I am now ſummoned to receive a viſit 
from Mrs. and Miſs Parker, and have 
time only to tell you that your abſence, 
F 3 by 


by giving me a juſter idea of the value 

of your friendſhip, has, if poſſible, im- 
proved the affection with which J ſhall 
ever continue, 


r A EEE — * 


Dear Louiſa, 
Your moſt faithful 


and devoted friend, 


London, 
March 6, 1761. 


Sor BIA STANHOPE, 


LETTER 
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LETTER mL 


To Miſs SopHIA STANHOPE. 
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OU juſtly attribute the cauſe of 

my ſilence, dear Sophia, to Benſon, 
who has indeed engaged my attention 
for ſome days paſt, but not fo much to 
my ſatisfaction as you ſeem to imagine. 
In ſhort, a moſt diſagreeable diſcovery 
has kept me, for ſome time, in a ſtate 
of tormenting irreſolution, and prevent- 
ed my writing to you ſooner; but it is 
now at an end, as I have choſen the part 
which I am reſolved to ack. 5 
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There are ſome eie in my 
life with which even you, Sophia, are 
unacquainted.— This is a confeſſion that 

I know will ſurprize you; as it im- 
plies a want of confidence on my part, 
1 is an injury to the purity of our 

F 4 friend- 
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friendſhip : and yet, Sophia, I can hope 
for your pardon, when I aſſure you that 


my concealment was occaſioned only by 
that reluctance, which an ingenuous 
mind naturally feels againſt expoſing its 
own indiſcretion, or folly, to the know- 
ledge of a friend, whoſe blameleſs con- 
duct has freed her from every obliga- 
tion, to treat the faults of others with 
an indulgence which her own actions do 
not require. But though you ſhould 
pardon this concealment, will your friend- 


ly partiality ſo ſoon excuſe that miſcon- 
duct which was the occaſion of it? Or 


with the ſeverity of juſtice will you not 
rather determine, that want of prudence 
is a want of virtue? Be it as it may, I 
have much to hope from your favoura- 
ble prepoſſeſſion, and will free my mind 


from the load of a painful ſecret, which 


it will be difficult much longer to con- 


ceal. | | : 


Tou 
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- You know that my father, not long 
before his death, influenced by pecuni- 
ary views, which with him unhappily 
prevailed over every other conſideration, 
endeavoured to perſuade me to give my 
hand to Mr. Seabright, and that he per- 
ſiſted in this endeavour with an obſtina- 
cy approaching to cruelty; notwithſtand- 
ing the averſion I entertained for him, 
aud which I freely avowed. In that ſitu- 
ation. J applied to Mr. Seabright him- 
ſelf, hoping to perſuade him to deſiſt 
from his addreſſes, by repreſenting the 
unfavourable diſpoſition of my heart to- 
wards him, and the unhappinets he ought 
to expect in marriage with a woman thus 
difpoſed. But I found myſelf miſtaken. 
Exceſs of either delicacy or generoſity, 
were not among his foibles: inflamed by 
deſire, which ſubſiſted even in the au- 
tumn of his life, he ſought rather his 
own gratification, than the happineſs of 
the perſon he pretended to love; and 
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replied, that my charms, (allov / me to 
uſe his own words, without the impu- 

tation of vanity) pleaded againſt me 
with irreſiſtable eloquence ; and that he 

was perſuaded, from my good ſenſe, that 

when it became my duty to love him, 

I ſhould no longer continue indifferent.” 

Thus difappointed, duty taught me to 

endeavour to mollify the obdurate heart 

of a miſtaken parent, by every perſua- 

five art; by arguments drawn from the 
reaſon and fitneſs. of things; and by all 

the influence of female rhetoric, ap- 

plied to the ſuggeſtions of parental at- 

fection But though all theſe were una- 

ble to alter his purpoſe, of violently 
Joining the reluctant hand of a daugh- 

tet to an odious object, I reſolved not 

to encourage either the father or ſuitor to 

hope for my compliance by an appear- 

ance of irreſolution, but to convince 

them, that after having conſidered the 

ſubject with all the” attention its im- 

| | Portance 
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portance required, I was determined to 
perſevere in my refiſtance, with becom 
ing firmneſs, decency, and reſpect; and 
happy would it have proved, if I had con- 
tented myſelf with adhering to this reſo- 
lution.— l had not long before commenc- 
ed an acquaintance with Mr. Benſon, who 
ſoon. entertained me with profeſſions of 
love: you, Sophia, have ſeen and ap- 
proved his perſon, which is, indeed, wor- 
thy to be the habitation of a better mind. 
He had acquired the uſual faſhionable 
accompliſhments by travel and conver- 
ſation with the Beau Monde; and had, 
beſides, an agreeable aſſurance, which is 
too often ſucceſsful to the prejudice 
of ſuperior, modeſt merit : in point of 
fortune he was unexceptionable. I com- 
pared him with Seabright, whom I de- 
ſpiſed; and you will naturally believe 
that he loſt nothing by the contraft, 
My father's intentions in favour of Sea-: 
bright, did not permit me to ſee him, en. 
F 6 „ 
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cept in public, and that but ſeldom ; 
and I conſented to an intercourſe. with 
him by letters, to which he importuned 
me, and in which he diſcovered an ele- 
vated underſtanding, and a generoſity 
and refinement of ſentiment ; ſo that I 
began to entertain an eſteem for him, 
which, when compared to my ſenti- 


ments of Seabright, appeared like real 


love. About this time my father be- 
came very importunate for my marriage 
with Mr. Seabright, which reduced me 
to an unhappy dilemma: I could not 
comply, and dreaded the conſequences of 
a refuſal. Mr. Benſon then became ap- 
prehenſive of loſing me, and expreſicd 
great uneaſineſs on that account. I aſ- 
fured him, his apprehenſions were unjuſt, 
and that I never would give my hand 
to Mr. Seabright, He deſired ſome 
ſtronger aſſurance, and mentioned a con- 
tra. I replied, that “a man who pro- 
poſed ſuch an expedient for ſecuring a 


woman, 
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woman, betrayed either a diſtruſt of his 


own merit, or ſuch a diffidence of her 


conſtancy, as was inconſiſtent with the 
purity of that paſſion he pretended to en- 
tertain for me.” He replied, „that nei- 
ther of theſe motives had produced this 
propoſal; but that he knew the ſenſe I 


entertained of filial duty, and feared, that 
notwithſtanding the eſteem, *' with which 


he had the happineſs to think himſelf ho- 
noured, I might be induced to ſacrifice 


his, and even my own, happineſs, in obe- 


dience to paternal authority.” He added, 


e that a contract might anſwer a farther 


uſeful purpoſe; as my father, on becom- 
ing acquainted with it, would, doubt- 


leſs, deſiſt from farther importuni- 


ty.“ This obſervation had ſome influ- 


ence on my reſolutions: I told him, I 
thought it a child's duty to reſpe& the 
advice of a parent in the choice of a 
huſband ; but could not think it juſt or 


reaſonable for a parent to controul her 


incli- 
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inclinations in the moſt impoatant tranſ- 
action of life, and when its happineſs 
or miſery depended on the indulgence of 
thoſe inclinations; As this was ſuffici- 
ently acknowledging the injuſtice of com- 
pulſion in this particular, he ſoon found | 
means to perſuade me that the ſureſt ; 
expedient to avoid it, was to comply with 
his propoſal of a contract; and, to my 
ſhame, Sophia, I mnit confeſs, that [I 
was ſo indiſcreet as to yield to his per- 
ſuaſions; and accordingly ſigned a ſo- 
lemn engagement, never to become the 
wife of another, whilſt he continued 
unmarried, without his conſent, under 
penalty of forfeiting ten thouſand pounds, 
the ſum to which, he ſuppoſed, my for- 
tune would amount. He had the gene- 
roſity to execute a ſimilar engagement; 
and we mutually agreed, that the tranſ- 
action ſnould be kept ſecret, unleſs my 
father ſhould proceed to greater extre- 
mities relative to Mr. Seabright. But from 
this 
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this he was prevented by a fever, which, 


ſoon after, unhappily ended his life; and 
the whole tranſaction has hithetro remain- 
ed a ſecret. A tour to France, which bu- 
ſineſs, ſoon after, obliged Mr. Benſon to 
make, prevented my ſeeing him till a few 
days before this journey, which my mo- 
ther's indiſpoſition induced us to under- 
take; and on which he, as you know, 
attended us.—A few days after our ar- 
rival here, I received a large packet from 
Mr. Spencer, a gentleman educated at 
Oxford, and one who I knew to be in- 
timate with Mr. Benſon, in which were 
incloſed copies of all the letters I had 
received from the latter, before my fa- 
ther's death. In this Mr. Spencer in- 
formed me, that Benſon had ſhewn him 
all my letters, to which, at his deſire, he 


had wrote the anſwers ; copies of which- 


he had kept and incloſed ; and that tho? 


| he defpiſed both the impoſition and its 
author, yet, as his circumſtances were 
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uneaſy, he had eonſented to lend his aſ- 
ſiſtance to deceive me, in conſideration 
of ſome advantages he expected to ob- 


tain from Mr. Benſon; but as he had 
ſince injured him in a very tender point, 
he thought himſelf under no obligation 


to conceal the impoſition. He added, that 


Mr. Benſon, except his exterior appear- 
ance, had not one valuable qualification; 
thathis underſtanding was uncommonly de- 


ficient; and his conduct governed by the 
moſt intereſted and unmanly principles. 


Notwithſtanding it was apparent that 


Mr. Spencer was induced to this relation 


from motives of revenge, yet it con- 
formed ſo nearly to the ſentiments that 
L then began to have too much reaſon to 
entertain, that I could not reaſonably 


doubts its truth. I then recollected ma- 


ny particulars which had before eſcaped 
unnoticed, . and which conſpired to con- 
firm what my ſubſequent obſervations 
indubitably proved, | 

1 But 
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But how could I be ſo groſiy deceived ? 
And yet how could 1 avoid it? When- 
ever I was with him in public, the con- 
verſation always turned on common tri- 
vial ſubjects, where a defect of ſenſe is 
not ſo eaſily diſcovered ; and our private 
interviews were ſo few and ſhort, that 
the ſubject of love, which, of all others, 
was to him the moſt familiar, engroſſed 
our whole attention. And can I take 
as a partner for life, a wretch deſtitute 
of thoſe qualifications which are eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to connubial happineſs, 
and one who has deſcended to the moſt 
deſpicable impoſitions, to delude me into 
this engagement! ? No, Sophia, never; 
be the event what it may. —0 my friend, 
how much do I want your conſolation, 
in this unhappy embarraſſment? And yet 
I fear ic will be ſeveral weeks before my 
mother's health will permit me to return 
to town, and the re-enjoyment of your 
converſation; and mult therefore beg you 


fre- 


$14 - Taz HISTOR = oF 


frequently to favour me with your let- 
ters, and do me the juſtice to believe, 
that neither proſperity nor adverſity, will 
ever impair the efteem with which I have 
the happineſs to be, 


Dear Sophia, 
Your moſt affectionate 


and moſt faithful friend, 


— 


i | Bath, 
March ro, 1761, 


Lovisa. Conwar. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 
To Miſs Louisa Conwar. 


DEAR LOUISA, 


AM ridw ſeated to ber your fa- 
vour of the 1oth inſt. But what 
ſhall I write ?—That the intelligence you 
have thereby imparted to your friend, 
gives me the greateſt uneaſineſs ; that I 
perceive the difficulties of your ſituation, 
and participate your anxiety, are truths 
of which I hope you are already con- 
vinced ; nor need you doubt of my ex- 
cuſe for that want of confidence, which 
ſo long kept from my knowledge a tranſ- 
action that, I fear, will ultimately pro- 
duce diſagreeable conſequences to you. 
If your ſecrecy, on this ſubject, is un- 
plealing, it is only becauſe it deprived 
me of the opportunity of offering you 
my advice, at a time when, I dare be- 
lieve, it would have produced a happy 


effect 
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effect on your reſolutions, notwithſtand- 


ing the ſuperiority of your judgment; 


ſince, with a moderate portion of under- 
ſtanding, it would have been eaſy. to 
prove, that to profeſs an honourable, a 


ſincere paſſion for a woman, and yet de- 


fire to controul her inclinations, at the 
expence of her happineſs, by an engage- 
ment, is a moſt abſurd inconliſtency ; 
and that the propoſal to which you pre- 
cipitately aſſented, alone betrayed the 
ſureſt proofs of an ungenerous, intereſt- 
ed, and unmanly diſpoſition; and ought 


alone to have been deemed a En 


cauſe for diſcarding its author. —You 
rightly expected me to to forgive your 


"reſerve; but, at the ſame time, unneceſ- 


ſarily aſk, whether I can ſo ſoon excuſe 
that miſconduct which Was. its object! 
a4 crime, I ſhall confeſs, that [ chiol you 
have greatly deviated from your uſual 
diſcretion in the preſent inſtance ; but 


can, 
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can, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, EPs you ö 
have nothing to fear from that ſeverity 


of juſtice with which you erroneouſly in- 
veſt your-friend ; who 1s far from think- 


ing, that what you are pleaſed to term 


« blameleſs conduct, has freed her / from 
every obligation, to treat the faults of 
others with an indulgence which her own 
actions do not require; 
if my progreſs in the world has been hi- 
therto made, without any important er- 
tor, I am far from arrogating to myſelf 
any merit on that account. I have, hi- 
therto, travelled in the ſtrait, ſmooth 
path of life, under the auſpicious direc- 
tion of a provident parent; without en- 
countering one perplexing, one embar- 
raſſing, or unuſual obſtacle; and not to 


err in ſuch circumſtances, at beſt can be 


but a negative virtue. In ſhort, Louiſa, 


you may believe, that the inſtance of in- 
diſcretion, which is the ſource of our pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs, has in no ref] pect impaired 


the 


2 


on the contrary, 
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the eſteem and friendſhip, which I have 
fo juſtly entertained for you. I know, 
my dear Louiſa, 'that there are many 
circumſtances in your favour, which, if 
they do not fully exculpate, will, at leaſt, 
greatly palliate your imprudent engage- 
ment; which is one of the many in- 
ſtances that too frequently happen, of 
the evils reſulting from parents aſſum. 
ing authority to controul thoſe inclina- 
tions which they ought to content them- 
ſelves with guiding, If I miſtake not, 
Mr. Hume ſomewhere very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the notion of duty, when 
unable to overcome its oppoſite paſſions, 
is apt rather to increaſe and irritate them, 
by producing an oppoſition in our ſen- 
timents and principles; as the efforts of 
the mind to ſurmount the obſtacles which 
oppoſe our inclinations, do but excite 
and confirm the paſſions themſelves ; and, 
if I know my own temper, I am ſure 
that the very idea of parental compul- 
2 „„ ſion 
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ſion in the article of marriage, would 
naturally inſpire me with averſion from 
a perſon, who might otherwiſe not have 
been diſagrecable; and, as I am perſuad- 
_ ed, this is univerſally the caſe, how ir- 
rational and unjuſt is the conduct of too 
many fathers in the arbitrary diſpoſition 
of their children in marriage; who from 
capricious or intereſted views, are there - 
by conſigned to a life of miſery; but 
had you, my friend, been content to op- 
poſe the coercive deſigns of your fa- 
ther with decency and reſpect, inſtead of 
complying with Mr. Benſon's dangerous 
expedient, your conduct would have be-n 
laudable, whatever conſequences it might 
have produced, But, by-a contrary be- 
haviour, you are involved in difficulties, 
from which, I fear, you will not eaſtly 
extricate yourſelf : not but you have a 
right to expect Mr. Benſon to'relinquiſh 
your engagement, if his paſſion was real; 
as it would be incompatible with true love, 
Eg 
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to deſire you to comply therewith at 
the expence of your happineſs; but, if 
I am not deceived, you will find his paſ- 
fion to be of that ſelfiſh kind, which 
aims only at the gratification of its poſ- 
ſeſſor. Should this be the caſe, your 
ſituation will become not a little embar- 
raſſed; and you will have need of better and 
more mature advice than it is, at preſent, 
in my powerto afford you.—O, my friend, 
how much I regret your imprudence ! 
the natural effect of the integrity and be- 
nevolence of your own heart, and your 
unacquaintance with the vices of others. 


O 1 ſource 

Of generous foibles, youth ! when open- 
ing minds 

Are Ll as the light, lucid as air, 
As foſtering breezes kind, as linnets gay, 
Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring! 
| | Shenſtone. 


Though 
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Though I lament, yet I am far from 
being ſurprized at the ſucceſs of that im- 
poſition, by which you have been miſled, 
which was indeed natural, I had almoſt 
ſaid inevitable; as the uſual topics of 
mixed converſation are fo trivial, that a 
very confined underſtanding may ſupport 
a tolerable part, without apparent defect. 
However, not only the author, but diſeo- 
verer of this impoſition alſo, deſerves con- 
tempt, for having proſtituted his accom- 
pliſhments to ſo wicked a purpoſe. 


Adieu, my friend; let me hear as ſoon 
as poſſible the event of your preſent em- 
barraſſment, which, I ſincerely hope, will 
be agreeable to your wiſhes ; and, aſſure 
yourſelf, that I ſhall improve every op- 
portunity of teſtifying the eſteem and de- 
votion with which I truly am, 
Dear Louiſa, | | 

Tour moſt affectionate friend, 

London, 85 
March 13, 1761. SoPHIA STANHOPE, 

Vol. I. G 
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EB D Xv. 


To Miſs SrANHOPE. 


OW ſhall IT ſufficiently applaud 
1 the goodneſs of my dear Sophia, 
who has not only forgiven, but gene- 
rouſly endeavoured to exculpate her 
friend, from an indiſcretion too conſider- 
able for juſtification? It is in vain that 
you attempt to reſtore me to a 
level with yourſelf; even the modeſty, 
affection, and generofity, with which 
you detract from the ment of your con- 
duct, and palliate mine, inſtead of de- 
ſtroying, confirms the ſuperiority, which 
you evidently deſerve, and which I freely 
yield to my friend; whoſe example J 
will hereafter endeavour to imitate, whilſt 
I emulate her virtue. As you are pleaſed 
to intereſt yourſelf in my concerns, and 
impaticat to know the event of my im- 
prudence, 
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prudence, I make haſte to communicate 
it, though by no means conformable. to 
my wiſhes. After my laſt, Mr. Benſon's 
defect of underſtanding, and ſordid, illi- 
beral, and ungenerous principles, became 
every day more obvious, and produced a 
ſenſible change in my behaviour, which 
he naturally perceived, and, ſeveral times, 


enquired its cauſe, with which I reſolved 


to make him acquainted : accordingly, 
when he this morning entered my dreſſ- 
ing room, I deſired him to excuſe my 
leaving him a few minutes, telling him, 
that if he pleaſed, he might amuſe him- 
ſelf, til] my return, with thoſe papers, 
(pointing to the pacquet from Spencer, 
which I had before purpoſely laid on a 
table) and retired.— After a proper ſtay 
I returned; and, on entering the room, 
, Obſerved, he was diſconcerted in a man- 
ner which, even his natural aſſurance, 
could not conceal. © I now perceive, 
(aid he) Miſs Louiſa, the cauſe of that 
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change in your behaviour towards me, 


which has been ſo viſible for ſome days.“ 


The diſcovery, Sir, (replied I) requires 


no great penetration.” And do you 
then really believe the truth of this let- 
ter?” ſaid he. If, Sir, (replied I) you 
really defire to know my ſentiments, I will 
tell you freely, that the obſervations which 
I could not but make, ſince our conver- 
lation, has been unattended with thoſe 
reſtraints, which before concealed your 
imperfections, and aſſiſted your impoſi- 
tion, affords ſuch convincing proofs of 


the truth of what is alledged 8 you 
by Mr, Spencer, that I do not entertain 


even the ſhadow of a doubt on that par- 
ticular ; and feel the mortification of con- 
ſidering myſelf as a dupe to your baſe 
and illiberal artifice.” The tone and em- 
Phaſis with which this was expreſſed, 
convinced him that a denial, without al- 
tering my opinion, would but add the 


baſeneſs of falſnood to his offence ; he, 


there- 
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therefore, with ſome heſitation, confeſſed 
that he had ſometimes conſulted Mr. 


Spencer, relative to the anſwers of my 

letters, and had occaltonally profited by 
his advice; but added, that the matter 
had been groſly miſrepreſented, and vow- 
ed revenge againſt Spencer. I told him, 
that neither his warmth, nor the manner 
in which he atrempted to palliate the 
charge, would convert my opinion to 
his advantage; and deſired to know what 
he could plead in excuſe for the baſeneſs 
of his impoſition, To this he very gal- 
lantly replied, © that exceſs of love had 
prompted him to it, as the only method 
of obtaining me.” I told him, * that if 


I might judge of his love by its effects, 


it was not of the moſt eligible kind; and 
that the diſcovery which Mr. Spencer 


had made, was ſo much to his diſadvan- 
tage, and had created in me ſo great an 
averſion for him, that I could never 
fulfil the engagement to which J had been 


G3 deluded, 
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deluded, without conſigning myſelf to 
future miſery ; and that if his pretend- 
ed love was not confined to himſelf only, 
he would, on that conſideration, relin- 


quiſh thoſe pretenſions he had ſo meanly 


acquired. He rephed, that he had no 


idea of a paſſion that could ſo eaſily re- 


linquiſh its object. I then anſwered, that 
his reply was ſuch as became a man 
actuated by the moſt ſordid and illibe- 


ral motives, and inſenſible to every ſen- 


timent of generoſity and diſintereſted af. 
fection; but that I would take effec- 
tual care to prevent the ſucceſs of his 
villany ; that though I doubted the lega- 
lity of a contract, obtained through 


ſuch baſe deception, I did not think my- 


ſelf at liberty to recede from a ſolemn 


engagement; and would therefore reli- 
_ gioully avoid marrying any other per- 


ſon, while he ſhould continue ſingle, un- 
leſs with his conſent, though I was re- 
* whatever might be the conſe- 
quence, 
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| quence, never to unite myſelf to him 
whom I muſt for ever deſpiſe; and that 
] deſired, for the future, to be freed from 
any farther communication with him; 
faying this, I threw him the contract 
that he had ſigned, and retired, as he 
did ſoon after, and hope to ſee him no 
more. 


This, dear Sophia, is the ſtate of your 
friend, who is embarraſſed with a man, 
who has all that low artifice, and ſordid 
avarice which conſtitute the moſt excep- 
tionable part of a character, drawn by 
the celebrated author of Clariſſa, to ex- 
cuſe her oppoſition to the deſires of her 
parents, and her conſequent elopement 

with Lovelace; and can I think of form- 
ing the moſt intimate, permanent, and 
ſacred union with a man of this cha- 
racter? The anſwer is obvious; and my 
reſolution unalterably formed, even with- 
out waiting for the advice of my friends, 
64 Who 
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who are all, except yourſelf, but par. 
tially- acquainted with the extent of my 
indiſcretion; from that reluctance, which 
all muſt feel, againſt expoſing their faults 
to the cognizance of their friends, and 
thereby injuring themſelves in the opi- 
nion of thoſe perſons, for whoſe eſteem 
they are particularly ſollicitous. It is, 
time, however, to undeceive the beſt of 
parents and brothers, to acquaint them 
with the extent of my weakneſs and fol- 
ly, and convince them how little J de- 
ſerve that exceſs of affection with which 
J have been favoured. Good God! how 
painful is the duty? Tell me, Sophia, 
can there be a ſurer evidence that our 
actions are repugnant to the rules of 
prudence and virtue, than our fear of 
expoſing them to the cognizance of our 
deareſt friends? As my mamma's health 
has lately received a favourable change, 
it will, probably, encourage her to con- 
tinue here ſeveral weeks longer, unleſs 
the 
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the knowledge of my embarraſſment _ 
ſhould induce an alteration in her diſpoſi- 
tion, and give me ſooner an opportunity 
of verbally teſtifying the truth and devo- 
tion, with which I have the happineſs 
to be, in | 


Dear Sophia, | 
Your moſt faithful 


and affectionate friend, 


Bath, 
March 20, 1761. 


Louisa Cox WAY. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 
To Mr. Cnettus WenTWORTH. 


T HAVE waited for ſome time, dear 
Charles, in expectation of hearing 
from you, as your laſt was but an im- 
perfect reply to my preceding letter; 
though, I confeſs, it inſpired me with 
a ſmall hope of a favourable turn to your 
diſpoſition and purſuits, from your ap- 
parent inclination to deſiſt from any far- 
ther intercourſe with the unhappy woman 
you have ſeduced; and yet, upon rellecti- 
on, I fear this circumſtance will not war- 
rant the hopes which an anxious ſolicitude 
for your welfare has induced me too pre- 
cipitately to conceive; ſince it is appa- 
rently but the natural effect of ſatieiy, 
unaſſiſted by reaſon or repentance. In 
addreſſing Miſs, you was not influenced 
by aſſection, but ſtimulated by appetite, 
4 = (nd 
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and enjoyment alone was the object of 
your purſuit: this being obtained, her 
capacity for pleafing is loſt, and indif- 
ference and deſertion naturally ſucceed: 
That ibis is agreeable to the known diſpeſi- 
tion of our ſex, is an important truth which 
females ought to convert to their own preſer- 
dation; and whenever they are ſollicited to 
incontinence, fſpould conſider, whether it is 
prudent to oblige à ſuitor at the expence of 
reputation and virtue, when the favour ci 
be repayed with nothing but diſguſt and a ver- 
fon, Though I am pleaſed with your 
readineſs to deſiſt from farther intercourſe 
with the woman you have ſeduced, hu- 
manity will not fuffer me to be inſenſi- 
ble to the difficulties in which it Will, 
probably, involve her. After ſhe is for- 
ſaken by her. firſt ſeducer, will ſhe not 
liſten to new ſollicitations, till habit 
imperceptibly impairs her averſion from 
vice, and plunges her into public proſti- 
tution? or can it be expected, that ſhe 
8 6 Will 
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will be ſollicitous for the ſemblance of 
virtue, when ſhe has loſt the reality? If 
not, will you not become anſwerable for 
the depravity of her mind; the pollution 
of her body, and the infamy of her fu- 
ture life? This is a reflection which I 
would obtrude on your mind, till it ex- 
Cites that remorſe which alone can effec- 
tually ſecure your reformation.—Your 
progreſs in the follies and vices of youth 
is already more than ſufficient. Reſolve 
then to amend, and begin; for, as Ho- 
race ſays, 


Dimiduum facti qui ccepit, habet. 
Incipe. Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam 
Ruſticus expectatdumdeſluat Amnis: — 


1 hope by the time you receive this, 
your diſpoſition will be apt for reflection 
on the ſubject of my laſt letter; and that 
it will produce effects conducive to the 
end for which it was written, as your 
happineſs, next to my own, is the object 
4 of 


— 
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of my greateſt ſolicitude; and the only 
conſideration that could have induced 
me again to adopt the unpleaſing ſtile of 
a monitor, inſtead of thoſe agreeable ex- 
preſſions of approbation, which I hope 
you will hereafter enable me to add, to 
the proofs of that affection with which I 
truly am, 


Dear Charles, 
your, &c. 


Cantab. 
March 21, 1761. 


EDWARD WEN TWORTR. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 
To Mr. EDbwaRD WENTwoR TH. 


OU juſtly complain, dear brother, 
1 of my having but imperfectly an- 
ſwered your former letter; and, though 
I am now writing to you, I perceive that 
the ſame cauſe. of complaint will ſubſiſt 
when I have finiſhed. My attention is, 
at preſent, engaged by another object, 
and of that only can I think or write. 


The evening preceding the laſt, I went 
with a. friend to Drury-Lane theatre, 
ſomewhat earlier than uſual, as a full 
houſe was expected: we enjoyed a ſide- 
box to ourſelves, till near ſix o'clock, 
-when two ladies entered, a mother and 
her daughter, as they proved: the latter 
was © in the bloom of beauty's pride,” 
and the moſt amiable object I had ever 
ſeen: 
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feen : her charms, indeed, had not that 
glare and brilliancy which dazzle the 
fight, without reaching the affections, 
but a graceful elegance and ſimplicity, 
which produces more happy and perma- 
nent impreſſions. Her perſon was tall 
and exquiſitely genteel ; her features de- 
licate and happily: proportioned z her 
countenance diffuſed the moſt enchant- 
ing benignity, ſweetneſs, and complacen- 
cy ; the mild luſtre of her eyes expreſſed 
innocence, ſenſibility and intelligence. 


« Her air diffus'd a mild, yet awful * 
Severely ſweet, and innocently gay.“ 
Shenſtone. 


In her dreſs, faſhion and grace were unit- 

ed, and ſhe appeared to have been juſtly 
ſenſible that no woman ſhould conform to 
a general faſhion, which is repugnant to 
her own perſonal beauty. In ſhort, 


— She ſeem'd, my more than ſeem'd, 
divine.“ : 


I found 
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1 found: myſelf irreſiſtibly attracteck 
by her charms, and roſe, as did my 


friend alſo, and deſired them to accept 


the front ſeat, (they having neglected ſe- 
curing places) which they did, with ex- 


preſſions of thanks for our politeneſs: 


during the performance, I had ſufficient 
reaſon to admire the delicate propriety of 
the young lady's obſervations, and endea- 
voured to join them in converſation, in 
which I ſucceeded to their feeming ſatis- 


faction. But before the performance 


ended, I found myſelf affected by the 
contagion of her charms, and a ſecret 
emotion, hitherto unfelt, played upon my 
heart, and diſconcerted every look. I 
grew more timid, yet more curious, and, 
with trembling pleaſure, gazed on the 
lovely object. The performance ending, 
the hour of ſeparation came, much too 


ſoon.— I deſired and obtained leave to 


hand her through the croud to her chair, 
as my friend did her mother: by the 
; Way, 
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way, the fear of never meeting her again, 


prompted me to enquire the place of her 
reſidence; an enquiry, which I mean to 
tell her, 1 was ſenſible might deſerve the 
imputation of 1mpertinence and ill man- 
ners; but that my future happineſs de- 
pended on ſeeing her again, which the 
extent of this metropolis might render 
impoſſible, without this information. But 
every attempt for making this enquiry 
was repreſſed by a diffidence and timidity, 
which I had never before felt, and which 
is an inſeparable attendant on a faithful 
and obſequious paſſion z and ſuch was my 


agitation, that I did not even think of 


making any enquiry from herchairmen, or 


taking any other meaſure to diſcover the 


place of her reſidence. 


What languid anxiety has ſucceeded 
the interval ſince that time, and render- 
ed every object joyleſs and inſipid? In 
ſhort, I feel ſymptoms, which, if I am 
not 


1 
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not miſtaken, ſtrongly indicate love, tho', 
perhaps, I may never again ſee its ob- 
ject.— This is all the information I can 
give you on the preſent ſubject ; and, as 
I can write on no other, I ſhall only add, 
that I am not inſenſible of the goodneſs 
with which you intereſt yourſelf in my 
welfare; and, that on ſome future occa- 
ſion, I ſhall endeavour to convince you 
of the gratitude and affection with which 


I am, 
Dear brother, 
. your, & c. 


London, a 
March 24, 1761. 


CARTE WENTWORTH, 
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LETTER XVIII 
To Mr. CaarLes WENTWORTH, 


* OUR laſt, dear Charles, conveys 
evident marks of the impetuolity of 

your paſſions, the warmth of your ima- 
gination, and the imbecility of your rea- 
fon, and convinces me how unequal you 
are to the charge of rightly conducting 
yourſelf; fixed, as your reſidence is, in 
a place where the utmoſt caution is con- 
ſtantly neceſſary : you are now arrived at 
the fooliſh age of catching ſudden fire; 
the ſeaſon when young Deſire, with its 
pleaſing train of flattering hopes, ardent 
wiſhes, and expected joys, magnified 
through its fallacious perſpective, pre- 
cipitates the warmed imagination into the 
moſt extravagant errors, Love is a paſ- 
ſion you ought wholly to preclude from 
your mind in your preſent age; as it will 
1 7 engroſa 
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groſs too much of your attention, and 
divert you from the ſtudies and im- 
provement of that profeſſion you have 
chofen, and which muſt be the inſtru— 
ment of your future ſupport, Endea- 
vour, therefore, to guard your heart 
from every fond impreſſion, at leaſt, till 
you have attained the ſtate of perfect 
manhood; nor even then indulge a 
thought of love, till you have found a 
deſerving woman, ſuperior to female fol- 
lies, and qualified to become the reaſon- 
able companion of a reaſonable man; 
one whoſe mild, complacent temper, and 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition may produce in- 
variable harmony. —To theſe muſt be 
joined a fortune, that will be an equi- 
valent to the attendant expences of an 
increaſing family ; a circumſtance to you 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, till the increaſe 
of your own may render it leſs eſſential. 
Theſe are neceſſary qualifications in a 
wife, ſince, without the latter, happinels 


4 
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is hardly attainable in the preſent unna- 
tural ſtate of things; and without the 
former, you would ſoon find, by experi- 


ence, that wealth is a poor recompence 


for bartered peace. How imprudent, 
how childiſh then, is your prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of a woman, of whom you have 

no other knowledge than her external ap- 
pearance, and whoſe acquired perfections, 
however numerous you may fancy them, 


have, probably, no exiſtence but in your 


own imagination? 


An qui amant, ipſi, abi ſomnia fingunt? 


Virg. 


Is it not W ſeriouſly to profeſs a 
prepoſſeſſion for an object, of whom your 
knowledge is ſo imperfect? Will reaſon 
authoriſe it? Or has that ** /anguid anxiety” 
of which you complain, any other than 
a very whimſical cauſe ? 


Quis talia fando temperet a riſu ? 


Fie, Charles! have more conſideration ; 
nor ever 2 a growing approbation, 


which 
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which an inflamed imagination may preci- 
pitantly form, till reaſon has authoriſed 
the firſt ſtep to paſſion, and determined 
you to a choice it will for ever approve. 


I have juſt received a letter from our 
dear mother: ſhe has heard no farther 
complaints of your miſcondu& from Mr, 
S——, ſince your late reconciliation; and 
flatters herſelf from thence, that your 
manners and actions are amended. Let 
not the beſt of parents be diſappointed in 
her expectations, nor be inſenſible to the 
ſublime pleaſure, the interior joy of de- 
ſerving and receiving her approbation. 


„ 
Dear Charles, your, &c. 


OCantab. 
March 27, 1761. 


EpwaRb WENTWORT H. 


LETTER XIX. 


To Mr. EbwaRp WenTworTH, 


me ſome pleaſure, as it affords 
me an opportunity of encountering you 
on more equal terms than thoſe you have 
before allowed me. — Secure in the inte- 
grity of your conduct, and engaged on 


the ſide of virtue, was it difficult to con- 


vince me that the effuſion of youthful 
levity and indiſcretion, were hardly de- 
fenſible againſt one who availed himſelf 
of all the ſophiſm of ethics, and the pre- 


cepts of theology? But quitting the moſt 


advantageous ſituation, you have ven- 
tured on the field of conjecture, and 


even had the temerity to queſtion the ex- 


iſtence of thoſe perfections that adorn 
the moſt amiable of women; but if you 
are not inacceſſible to conviction, it will 
| ſoon 
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OUR laſt letter, dear brother, gives 
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be in my power to convince you of your 
error, and reprove your infidelity. 


ol 


I laſt evening viſited our good aunt 
Mrs. Clinton; and, on entering the 
room, with equal pleaſure and i, 
diſcovered (with her mother) the charm- 
ing object who had given me that inqui- 
etude, which you was pleaſed to treat as 
a ſubject of raillery in your laſt. Vou 
are acquainted with the communicative 
diſpoſition of Mrs. Harley, and there- 
fore will not be ſurprized to hear that 
|” ſhe had acquainted Mrs. Stanhope, (her 
| 7 intimate friend, and the mother of my 
| EF charmer) with the moſt material inci- 
dents, as well as characters, of our fa- 
mily; and as our meeting at the play- 
houſe was not forgotten, upon hearing 

my name, ſhe received me with the free- 
dom and familiarity of an acquaintance, 
which ſoon ſuppreſſed the agitation I 
had ſuffered from ſurprize and] Joy at en- 

| tering 
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tering the room, and allowed me to join 
in a converſation that turned on ſubjects 


of ſpeculation, where the ſentiments of 
every one were expreſſed without reſerve 


or reſtraint, and which ſoon became ſpright- 
ly and animated, as it ever will, when 
perſons are pleaſed with each other, and 
ſollicitous to pleaſe, Hitherto I had diſ- 
covered only her exterior graces: the 


beauties of her mind now opened them- 


ſelves to my enraptured fancy: the inte- 
grity of her heart, the delicacy and a- 
cuteneſs of her wit, the dignity, genero- 
ity, and refinement of her ſentiments, 


delivered with the moſt elegant propriety . 


of expreſſion, and aſſiſted by the grace, 
the ſweetneſs and benignity of her aſpect, 
were charms too powerful to reſiſt; and 
ſoon gave me reaſon to exclaim in the 
language of Virgil; 


« Nunc ſeio quid ſit amor.” 


Vork. I. H 
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Nor is my paſſion founded on an illu- 
ſion of the ſenſes, or a warmed ima- 
gination, as you are diſpofed to believe, 
ſince the perfection which Mr. Clinton 
this morning aſcribed to the amiable 
Sophia, was not inferior to the idea [ 
had before conceived of her, 1 have, in- 
deed, diſcovered that her fortune, joined 
to ſuch conſpicuous merit, is greater than 
I can juſtly pretend to. However, Mrs. 
Stanhope, before ſhe retired laſt even- 
ing, favoured me wich an invitation to 
viſit at her houſe in , Which 
I ſhall certainly do very ſoon, . [ 
muſt confeſs, that the diſcovery of her 
daughter's. condition, and the know- 
ledge of my own inferiority of merit 
and fortune, has given me great. diſ- 
quietude. If, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, ſhe ſhould conceive an opinion 
too favourable of me, and bleſs my 
paſſion with an equal and unmerited re- 
turn; yet ſuch is its purity, that whilſt 

am 
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Jam confcious of the inequality that ſub- 
ſiſts between us, I cannot wiſh to leſſen 
her J love, and whoſe happineſs to me is 
dearer than my own, by an alliance fo 
unequal.—Never did the knowledge of 
my want of fortune afford me any unea- 
ſineſs, till it became an obſtacle to an 
union which alone can give me peace. 48 
Why has fortune created this diſparity, _ | 
and why was I not born to a more ele- 
vated, or ſhe to a more inferior ſtation ? 
All I can hope at preſent, is to cultivate 
her eſteem; and if in this I ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and have reaſon to hope for her fa- 
vour, in caſe my inequality of fortune 
ſhould be removed, that hope would ani- 
mate me to undertake the moſt laborious, 
and even dangerous enterprize to repair 
that defect. To this account, of an 
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affair that engroſſes my preſent attention, 

can only add, that I flatter myſelf the - 
expectations of our mother, as far as they vt 
relate to me, will ſuffer no conſiderable 11 


A2 diſap- 
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diſappointment. Though I have com- 
mitted errors, I am conſcious to myſelf, 
that they never proceeded from any male- 
volence ; and I doubt not but they will 
be thought excuſable by an indulgent pa- 
rent, whole affection I ſhall ever be ſol- 


licitous to preſerve. 
1 am, 
Sie brother, 
your, &0, 
London, 


April z, 1761. 


CMAARLES WENTWORTH. 


LETTER 


LETTER EX 


To Mr. Charles WENTWORTH, 


V Charles, by your laſt letter? What 
enterprize have you in view; what dan- 
gers are you going to encounter; or 
what diſtant regions vill you viſit, to raiſe 
your fortune to an equality with that of 
a woman, who, perhaps, never thought of 
you, except when in her preſence ? Is this 


only extravagance, or is it not rather phren- 


2y, and a confirmation of that old poſition, 
Amare et non inſanire vix Diis conceſſum.” 
.—You exult at the ſuppoſed advantages 
I gave you in my laſt, and threaten to 
reprehend my infidelity to the perfections 
of your charmer : you then proceed to a 
narration of facts, which you expect will 
ſerve this purpoſe; but, in the end, for- 
get to apply them to that, or any other, 
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\ HAT am to underſtand, dear 


* 


— 
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hut granting Miſs Stanhope all the 


accompliſhments you attribute to her, 


could you have any aſſurance of their 
_ Exiltence at writing your laſt letter; or 


was it unreaſonable to ſuppole them the 


__ creatures of your own imagination? Un- 


uſual accidents will ſometimes occur, and 
create exceptions to the propriety of 
the wiſeſt precautions; and ſhould Miſs 
Stanhope be as you have deſcribed her, 
and your paſſion for her be finally ſuc- 


ceſsful, it will be an accident of that 


number, but can never contradict the 
juſtice or pertinence of the advice J lately 


gave you on that ſubject; and I have 


{till yet reaſon to believe, that you are 
encouraging a paſſion, that after having 
diverted your attentioa from 'other and 
thoſe very important objects, will prove 
unſucceſsful, and excite many pangs be- 
fore it be ſubdued. © Principium dulce 
eſt, ſed finis. amoris amarus:”—To caution _ 
you againſt the ſociety and converſation 
of 
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of the fair ſex, would be to adviſe you a- 
gainſt a commerce which nature has de- 
ſigned, which conſtitutes the principal fe- 
licity of life, and which is even neceſſary 
to form the character of a gentleman, 
and ſoften and refine his Manners from 
that ruſt and aſperity they will otherwiſe 
contract, and which will produce an unſo- 
ciable miſanthropy, inſtead of a compla- 
cent temper, embelliſhed with that deſire 

of pleaſing which ever pleaſes, 
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This ſpecies of gallantry in the male 
ſex, when perfect purity. and politeneſs 
are preſerved, produces an exertion of 
every virtue and every accompliſhment, 
and diffuſes a polite and liberal air over 
their manners, air, and deportment. To 
| ſpend the hours, therefore, which can be 
ſpared from ſtudy or buſineſs, in the ſo- 
ciety of women of merit, is to act the part 
of a prudent and polite man; but it will, 
at the fame time, be neceſſary to guard a- 


Hy - gainſt 


„ 
T © 
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gainſt the contagion of beauty, and all 
the blandiſhments of female art; and 
cautiouſly ſuppreſs the firſt emotions of 
a prepoſſeſſion, which may ripen into a 
paſſion that your dependant ſituation will 
not allow you to gratity ; or, which from 
the ſuperiority of the object, may never 
receive a fayourable return.—Scy/la & 
Charybdis, the rocks of Homer's ingeni- 
ous invention, ſhould ever be kept in 
view: there is a ftreight between the cor- | 
ruption of the age and your own paſſi- 
ons, which you muſt endeavour to paſs 
without ſhipwreck. T hat you may do 
| this, is the ardent wiſh = 


| Dear Charles, 
Tour moſt affectionate brother, 


Cantab. 
April 6, 1761, 


 Epward WEenTwoRTH-. 
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LETTER 2 
To Mr. EpwarD WENTWORTH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


A 


S I have neither leiſure nor incli- 
to continue a moral conteſt, I ſhall 
not particularly reply to your laſt, but 
confine myſelf to a ſubject in which I feel 
myſelf more particularly intereſted. 


The ſecond day after writing to you, I 
viſited Mrs. Stanhope, agreeable to the in- 
vitation I had received, and have twice 
ſince repeated my viſit, and been received 
' with affability and politeneſs, both by her 
and the lovely Sophia, in-whom I have 
diſcovered ſome new charm, ſome latent 
object of admiration at every interview; 
and at every viſit have found my paſſion 
ſenſibly improved, but without declaring 

T_T it, 
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it, except by my eyes, whoſe language it 
is impoſſible to reſtrain; and I have 
ſometimes fancied ſhe underſtands their 
meaning, without being diſguſted at its. 
preſumption :—with what glowing plea- 
ſure does the flattering idea expand my 
heart |. It is a juſt obſervation of one in- 
timately acquainted with human nature, 
that to declare love at firſt ſight, is to 
ſubmit the declaration with all the argu- 
ments for and againſt it, to be agitated 
by an unheated imagination; and that 
he greatly miſtakes who diſcloſes the mat- 
ter, till his ſilence becomes painful to the 
object of his paſſion, You will not be 
ſurprized, therefore, if I am not follici- 
tous to give her any other than uncertain 
proofs of my affection, ſuch as the eyes 
and actions only convey. — Laſt evening, 
at Ranelagh, I had the happineſs of meet- 
ing Mrs. and Miſs Stanhope in the 
They were viewing, through a window, 
a grand firework, then ready for exhibi- 

LE tion. 


9. 
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tion. There was a ſmall vacant ſpace on 
the ſide next to Sophia, into which I tre- 
mulouſly ſtole; and my hand reclining 
between her and the cieling below the 
window, unexpeRedly met the hand of 
Sophia, (the ſofteſt that ever woman 
boaſted) in a place ſecluded from the 
fight of all others. A tremulous joy 
thrilled through every nerve at the ſenſa- 
tion, and the inordinate pulſation of the 
arteries along my fingers, doubtleſs, in- 
formed her of my ſenſibility; yet ſhe 
ſcarce made an- effort to withdraw her 
hand, whilſt mine inſenſibly endeavoured 
to retain it; and, conceiving the pain I 
ſhould otherwiſe ſuffer, from her natural 
benignity ſhe prolonged my happineſs, 
by leaving it immoveable.— This was a 
great deal; but it was not enough. In- 
ſatiable love is ever graſping at new fa- 
vours: her hand was ſhut, and mine 
wanted to embrace it. Love inſpired me 
with courage to open it, and, with rap- 
H 6 ture, 
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ture, I perceived her yield to the ſoft 
violence; and then impelled by the moſt 
tender ſenſations, I compreſſed it with 
an ardour equal to the violence of my 

paſſion; - But this temerity had yell nigh 
loſt me a bleſſing, of which I was too 
tenacious: as I perceived ſhe had 
thoughts of reſuming her hand; fo a- 
cute are the ſenſations ariſing from ſuch 
delicate, ſuch tranſporting objects! threat- 
ened with a loſs ſo conſiderable, I was 
taught by happy inftin#, rather than rea- 
ſon, to preſerve the bleſſing, by ſeeming 
inſenſible of it, and diminiſhing the ar- 
dour of my compreſſion: this was my 
only expedient, and it ſucceeded. But 
I too foon forgot the danger I had ſo 
lately efcaped ; and after preſumptuouſly 
repeating my offence, ſhe actually with- 
drew, and I reluctantly reſigned, her 
hand. The grief and diſappointment 
which I ſuffered at this diſaſter, were, 
doubtleſs, viſible, and after a ſhort, but 


painful 
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painful interval, Sophia repented her ſe- 
verity, and her innate goodneſs engaged 
her again to place in my way the hand 
I had ſo lately offended. Again I ſeized 
the treaſure, and reſted it on a heart that 
advanced to meet it, palpitating under 
the timid pleaſure. Heavens! how ex- 
quiſite were my ſenſations? I felt that 
which renders ſilence eloquent, which 
gives meaning to the downcaſt eye, and 
produces that expreſſive confuſion, which, 
through the veil of timidity, diſcovers 
the tumult of paſſion, and reveals ideas 
it dares not expreſs. Sophia herſelf was 
not inſenſible. I perceived a ſweet lan- 
guor in her eyes, and, with rapture, ob- 
ſerved the emotions of a boſom divinely 
charming ; for ſuch I diſcovered it thro? 
the covering which modeſty. impoſed : 
the buſy eye, with jealous vigilance, in- 
ſinuating through a friendly interſtice, 
wandered beneath the refedbing lace, to 
the raviſhing confines of thoſe ſnowy 


orbs 
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orbs on which the eye might for ever 
feaſt ; and by inſtructing the ſenſe of frel- 
ing conveyed to the fingers, that elaſtic 
reſiſtance they dare not experience, —— 
What a miſerable aſylum for lovers is a 
crouded aſſembly? How tormenting the 
reſtraints impoſed by public obſervation, 
and how incompatible the calmneſs and 
decorum they require with the emoti- 
ons of love? — By this time the fire- 
works, which I had not once ſeen, were 
concluded, and the remoyal of the ſpec- 
tators, to my great regret, put an 
end to this interview of eloquent ſi- 
lence, in which I had, for the firſt 
time, felt the pleaſure of loving, and of 
thoſe tender ſenſations reſulting from 
that ſenſibility which is the pureſt eſ- 
ſence of the ſoul. — What may be the 
event of my paſſion, Heaven only can 
tell; but its impreſſions are ſo deep, 
that they muſt be laſting; and if it 
| "IM ___ ſhould 
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mould finally prove unſucceſsful, mi- 
{ery muſt be the allotment of 


Dear brother, 


your, &c; 


London, | 
April Ig, 1761. 


Crnartes WENTwOR TE. 


L. EF 
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L ET TER Nn. 
To Miſs Cox wav. 


T O have a juſt ſenſe of our own er- 
rors is to attone for them. Yours, 


dear Louiſa, is too exquiſite, and has led 
you to aggravate an indiſcretion, to 
which the moſt virtuous of our fex, in 
your ſituation, might have fallen — To 
convince you how little I deſerve that 
ſuperiority, to which you would unrea- 
fonably elevate your friend; ſuppoſe 1 
ſhould confeſs, that notwithſtanding the 
event of your connection with Mr. Ben- 
ſon, has proved the danger of a paſſion 
precipitately formed, from an imperfect 
knowledge of its object; yet the imbe- 
cility of my own reaſon has betrayed 
me into a prepoſſeſſion as precipitate, 
and, perhaps, as unjuſt! This confeſ- 
fion, I am perſuaded, would effectually 
deſtroys. 
1 
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deſtroy, in your own mind, that diſpa- 
rity you have attempted to create be- 
tween us; and, perhaps, I might make 
it with ſome degree of truth.— However, 
remember to have ſomewhere heard it 
delivered as a maxim, that a woman, who 
dares to think herſelf in love, has broke 
through the bounds of reſerve; and as 
I am willing to diveſt myſelf of that ſen- 
timent, I will not yet believe, or confeſs, 
that I have conceived a paſſion incompa- 
tible with it; though I have lately felt 
ſenſations that are unuſual, and ſuch as I 
do not well underſtand. To be plain, 
Louiſa; I have lately been made ac- 
quainted with a young gentleman, the 
younger ſon of major Wentworth, of 

whoſe family and death you will, doubt- 
leſs, remember to have ſeen an account, 

ſome years ſince, in a letter from Mrs. 
Clinton. I firſt ſaw him in a box at Dru- 
ry-Lane theatre, where I happened to be 
with my mother a few weeks ſince; and 
though 
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though I was pleaſed with his perſon, air 
end manner, yet, as he was a ſtranger, I 
thought no more of him, till an acci- 
dental meeting with him at Mrs. Clin- 
ton's, ſome days after, laid a foundation 
of an acquaintance, which has fince been 
rapidly improved. —I will not particularly 
deſcribe his perſon ; however, you ſhall} 
ſee him, Louiſa, at your return to town. 
Content yourſelf, therefore, at preſent, 
with knowing, that he is tall, ſtraight, 
and well turned; his features harmoni- 
ous and agreeable; his countenance flo- 
rid and manly ; and his aſpect free, open 
and eaſy : that his air is eaſy and polite; 
his addreſs inſinuating, and his eyes vi- 
vid, with a luſtre that expreſſes the pleaſ- 
ing ſprightlineſs and vivacity of his diſ- 
poſition.— Theſe you will, however, ſay 
are but exterior charms, and therefore 
the leaſt eſſential. True, Louiſa, but 
when virtue aſſumes a pleaſing form, it 
ever becomes more attracting: an a- 

greeable 
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greeable perſon, like an honourable title, 
naturally engages a favourable prepoſſeſ- 
ſion ; and when it is adorned with mental 
accompliſhments, ſerves as a mirrour to 
reflect them with augmented luſtre, | 
Every time I converſe with Mr, Went- 
worth, I diſcover proofs of a happy ge- 
nius, cultivated by all the advantages of 
_ education 3 his ideas are juſt. and exten- 
five, his ſentiments elevated and liberal. 
His converſation is replete with erudition, 
politeneſs and gallantry, animated by that 
vivacity, of which he has indeed too great 
2 portion; but this is, in ſome degree, 
the effect of youth, and will be but a 
temporary imperfection. I ought like- 
wiſe to add, that his expreſſions are, occa- 
ſionally, blended with a little of that de- 
licate flattery, which pleaſes in ſpite of 
_ ourſelves, —Flattery ! Delicious eſſence ! 
How pleaſing art thou to nature? How 
ſtrongly are all its powers, and all its 
foibles on thy ſide ?—I do not, Louiſa, 
| believe 
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believe my diſpoſition more favourable 
to this ſpecies of praiſe than thoſe of 
others, and yet I am not always diſpleaſ- 
ed with it; and to be ſo, 1s unnatural: 
ve are diſpoſed to eſteem thoſe who con- 


tribute to our ſelf, ſatisfaction; and he 


who raiſes us in our own eſteem, naturally 
ſhares a part of it himſelf; and, I will 
venture to affirm, that when flattery is 
timely and delicately applied, it will uni- 
verſally produce this effect on the moſt 
auſtere mind, however it may fail them 
when it is groſs, or appears fraught with 
art or deſign.— But, leaving this diſpo- 
ſition, ought 1 not to expect, that after 
reading my deſcription of Mr. Went- 
worth, you will believe me to have been 
drawing an imaginary character; and 
ſuſpect, that all his accompliſhments owe 

their exiſtence to my, own partiality.— 
'That this is ever, in ſome degree, the 
caſe in love, I am diſpoſed to believe. 
The mind, agitated by that paſſion, from 
. real 
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real or ſuppoſed charms, naturally en- 

dows its object with as many other ac- 
compliſhments as is poſſible, without 
contradicting the plaineſt ſenſe, and often 
converts its very imperfections into beau- 
ties; and then adores the vifonary being, 
that never exiſted but in a diſeaſed ima- 
gination : and this 1s the real ſource of 
thoſe different ſentiments that individu- 
als often conceive of each other, and 
which are ſrequently ſo oppoſite in them- 
ſelves, and ſo repugnant to truth, that 
they could never exiſt, did the mind judge 
from real qualities only.— I cannot, how- 
ever, believe that this reflection is per- 
tinent to the account I have given of 
Mr. Wentworth, or that I have yet con- 
ceived this creative partiality, for a man 
for whom I entertained no other ſenti- 
ment than that of meer approbation, till 
the evening preceding the laſt, when I 
met him at Ranelagh, where I was with 
my mother, and where our poſition for 
viewing 
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viewing the fireworks, accidentally pre- 
ſented him a favourable opportunity of 
taking my hand, which I ſuffered him to 
retain, perhaps imprudently, till the ar- 
dour of his preſſure, and the emotions 
of his ſoul, which 'the fire of his eyes, 
the animation of his countenance, and 
the diforder of his actions betrayed, like 
contagion communicated themfelves to 
my breaſt, and inſpired ſenſations to 
which T had before been a ſtranger.— 
How dangerous muſt any relaxation 
from reſeve be, when this little ad- 
venture, into which curioſity, and too 
much confidence in the innocence and 
integrity of my heart betrayed me, could | 
produce ſuch emotions! Believe me, 
Louiſa, I ſhall from hence preſerve a 
greater degree of caution on this parti- 
cular, than | had before thought eligi- 
ble. Do not, however, imagine, from 
the freedom, or rather extravagance, 
with which ſome parts of this letter are 
deli- 
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delivered, that I have really conceived a 
pallion for a man, who has made no de- 
claration of a particular attachment ta 
me, unleſs it be by his eyes (whoſe lan- 
guage I can but very lt interpret). — No, 
Louiſa, I have a better opinion of my- 
ſelf. | 


As to the reſolution you have formed 
| concerning Mr. Benſon, I can only ob- 
ſerve, that my opinian will be of no uſe, 
ina ſubject on which you have already 
determined: but if it will give you any 
ſatisfaction to know, that your determi- 
nation has my entire approbation, you 
may enjoy all the pleaſure that aſſurance 
can afford you; and I doubt not but you 
will one day find, by happy experience, 
that your preſent expectations of future 
embarraſſment from Benſon are unreaſon- 
able; ſince I cannot believe, he will con- 
tinue to reſiſt your wiſhes, when he finds 
them unalterably oppoſed to his own. 


I am 
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| Tam glad to hear of the amendment 
in your mother's health; and though your 
abſence from town is to me painful, I 
ſhall patiently ſupport it as long as her 

- ſtay at Bath may prove ſalutary. Let me 
hear from you as often as poſſible, and 
aſſure yourſelf of the. truth — affection 


with which 


1 have the honour to be, 
Dear Louiſa, 


London, 
April 6, 1761. 


SOPHIA STANHOPE. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 


LETTER 


To Miſs SopHIA STANHOPE. 


FT ConcraTuLATE you, dear Sophia, on 
Mr. Wentworth's acceſſion to your 


acquaintance: it is an event which (as I 


already perceive) will hereafter prove to 
you intereſting, and, I hope, auſpicious, 
Al do not ſuſpect that you are really in 
love; but abſtracting all that extrava- 
gance with which, you pretend, . ſome 
parts of your laſt letter were written; it 
will, notwithſtanding, afford the ſtrong- 
eſt preſumption, of your having already 
received impreſſions, which may be eaſily 
improved into that tender paſſion : with 
thoſe early diſtinftions in his favour, 
which you have acknowledged, he will be 
admitted to your toilette as an agreeable 
friend and companion; there he will im- 
prove the ſoft morning hours to his ad- 


3 vantage. 
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vantage. Converſation will inſenſibly be- 
come more ſerious and intereſting : par- 
ticular applications will be made from 
general topics; ſentiments of love and 
conſtancy diſcuſſed ; whilſt the poor gen- 
tleman laments his unhappy propenſity 
to both, and wiſhes to heaven he had 
known neither; and you; with an auk- 
ward emotion at the latent meaning of 
theſe words, tell him, you believe nei- 
ther of them will do him any harm. En- 
couraged by this reproach, the poor man 
declares, what nothing would otherwiſe 
have extoried ; ** that it depends on your 
goodneſs ceny. The ice is now broke 
The mighty ſecret expoſed !—What is 
then to be done? Why, my ſurprized 
indignant friend, © is ſorry he has put it 
out of her power to preſerve any longer 
the eſteem for him, which ſhe confeſſes 
to have once entertained, but muſt ne- 
ver again meet him to hear ſuch provek- 
ing language.” — The lover. (for from 
: hence 
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hence he aſſumes that character) depre- 
cates your wrath ; blames your pernici- 
cious charms, and the perverſion of his 
. own fate; implores your pity; and, in 
deſpair, preſſes your hand, (which, in an- 
ger, you forget to withdraw) and faith- 
fully promiſes never again to ſpeak to 
you of love ;—if he can help it. —With 
this plea/ing aſſurance he is forgiven, and 
readmitted to favour. The progreſs of 
love from hence becomes more uniform 
and rapid; and, if no foreign obſtacles 
intrude, the farce of courtſhip terminates 
in the tender and acceptance of marriage 
propoſals. — But, Sophia | will you 
not be ſurprized at this ſtrain of raillery, 
ſo repugnant to the ſtile of my laſt letter? 
Doubtleſs you will. — Know then, my 

friend, that I have juſt experienced it 
| to be better to expect the worlt that can 
reſult from an embarraſſment, than to 
feel the pangs of ſuſpence, agitated by 
alternate hope and fear,—Since I have 
12 known 
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known Mr. Benſon's ultimate determina- 
tion relative to me, I have familiarized 
and reconciled myſelf to the worſt conſe- 
quences it can produce, thatis, to a ſingle 
life, which has nothing in it ſo very diſ- 
agreeable. All thoſe future difficulties 
that before gave me pain, have either 
wholly diſappeared, or are ſeen through 
a different and more pleaſing medium. 
To this let me add, that I have freed 
myſelf from thoſe painful apprehenſions, 
which a ſenſe of my concealed miſconduct, 
and the neceſſity of revealing it to the 
| beſt of parents, produced. — She has been 
made acquainted with its utmoſt extent 
and though ſhe blames, ſhe has yet for- 
given my indiſcretion; and aſſured me, 
(with the ſame goodneſs that I have ex- 
_ perienced from you) that it ſhall never 
' deprive me of that ſhare in her affecti- 
on! before enjoyed, and which is necei- 
ſary to my happineſs. — After ſinning, 
how pleaſing is it thus to be forgiven ? 
thus 
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thus to learn the goodneſs of my friends. 
But it ought to caution me not to offend 
them by again requiring this indulgence , 
fince though the firſt fault may be the 
child of ſimplicity, every other muſt be 
the offspring of guilt -My brother has 
likewiſe been wrote to on this ſubject ; 
and ſhould his anſwer be ſuch, as I expe& 
from the goodneſs of his heart, my mind 
will then recover its former tranquility. f 
My mamma's health is ſtill improving, | 
and, I hope, in a few weeks will permit 
our return to town, and reſtore me to 
your ſociety and converſation, where I 
ſhall demonſtrate the friendſhip and de- 
votion with which I truly am, 


Dear Sophia, 


your, &c.. 
Both: 
April 19, 1; 61. 


Lovis 4 Conwar. 


, | 


13 
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LETTER XXIV. 


TO Miſs Louis A @oxwar. 


FT AM pleaſed, my dear Louiſa, with 
that happy change in your diſpoſiti- 

on which I diſcover, from the ſprightly 
raillery with which you treat the future 
progreſs of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Wentworth : you will ſee by the infor- 
mation I ſhall, from time to time, give 
you on this ſubject, whether your con- 
jectures were juſt.— Since I wrote to you 
laſt, I have frequently ſeen and converſed 
with Mr. Wentworth; but nothing very 
particular or intereſting was introduced 
on any of theſe occaſions, till laſt even- 
ing, when my mamma was out on one of 
thoſe viſits of ceremony, from which I 
am always averſe, and had therefore 
found means to avoid accompanying her: 
ſhe was but juſt gone when he entered, 
1 (unex= 
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_ {unexpectedly I aſſure you); he ſeemed 
| pleaſed at finding me alone, and after a 
few minutes converſation; © Dear Sophia, 
laid he (bluſhing) it is neceſſary for me 
to profit by this favourable opportunity, 
for declaring thoſe ſentiments which I 
have found it impoſſible to exclude, and 
which, I doubt not, but you have already 
perceived.” I anfwered, that .I had per- 
ceived nothing that could occaſion any par- 
ticular alluſion.” Can it be poſſible, (re- 
plied he, that a paſſion ſo violent as mine, 
ſhould have been hitherto imperceptible; 
and need I tell you, dear Sophia, that the 
perfections of your mind have improved 
the impreſſions, that the exterior graces 
of your perſon made on me the firſt 
moment I ſaw you, into the moſt ar- 
dent and perfect love, of which the hu- 
man mind can be ſuſceptible PP «I am 
ſenſible, (added he, finding I made no 
reply) that it is a culpable preſumption 
in me to aſpire to ſuch perfection; but 
1 this, 


— 
-— 
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this I hope the goodneſs of your diſpo- 
fition will induce you to pardon, ſince 
to wiſh for the poſſeſſion of an object 
beloved, is natural to all; and to know, 
and not love you, would be a mark of 
the greateſt inſenſibility.” Whatever you 
may think to the contrary, I aſſure you, 
dear Louiſa, that mine is not one of thoſe 
romantic diſpoſitions that are mortally 
_ offended at the preſumption of a decla- 
ration of this nature; and that require 
ten or twelve years of ſucceſsful and ad- 
venturous ſervice to expiate the crime: 
a little diſſimulation may be proper, on 
the part of a woman, to avoid. become, 
ing too eaſy, too cheap a prize; but 
this miſtaken delicacy is frequently car-, 
ried to a culpable exceſs. — There was 
ſuch feeling earneſtneſs in his looks, 
and the tone of his expreſſion, that I 
could not doubt his ſincerity, I told 
him, however, that though the reſpect I 
entertained for his judgment, made his 
Pro: 
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profeſſions flattering to my- vanity, yer-I 
was too ſenſible of the number of my 
own imperfections to think I merited- 


them ; and that on a farther. acquaint- 


ance he would, doubtleſs, find reaſon to 


alter his ſentiments, if thoſe were his ſen- 


timents which he had juſt expreſſed : 

they are, and will be mine unalterably, 

replied he. If fo, I ſhall think myſelf 
obliged to you, ſaid I, for the honour you 


do me, and eſteem you in the number: 


of. thoſe friends, whoſe acquaintance 1 


ſhall continue with pleaſure. © Dear So- 


phia, replied he, I am charmed with your 


candour, and henceforward ſhall. make ic 
the ſtudy- of my life to cultivate the 
friendſhip to which you have condeſcend- 


ed to admit me; andendeavour, if poſſible, . 


to improve it into that tender paſſion I 
fo ſenſibly feel. Should my afpiring-en- 
deavours ſucceed, tranſporting thought g 
how happy ſhall I be; bleſt in your per 


fon with every perfection that can conr | 
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tribute to connubial felicity ?—But ſtay ! 
ſaid he (pauſing) to what lengths have 
I been tranſported by the pleaſing de- 
luſion? Alas, there is another obſtacle 
to the ſucceſs of my wiſhes ; and though 
the conſpieuity of your charms, and my 
own ſenſibility, continued he, have made 
it impoffible for me not to conceive the 

| paſſion I have dared to confeſs, yet the 
fenſe of my own inferiority torments me 
with the utmoſt painful ſenfations : ne- 
ver, till J felt the power of your charms, 
did I regret my want of fortune; de- 
voted to a life of activity, F was content 
with the expectation of earning, a decent 
fobſiſtence, by the diſcharging the du- 
ties of a profeſſion J had choſen as the 
moſt agreeable to my inclinations and 
uſeful to ſociety. But ſince J have known 
and adored you, I have reflected, with 
the utmoſt difquietude, on a defect fo 
obſtructive to my happineſs, and lament- 
ed that 1 was not born to a rank ſo ele- 
vated, and endowed with a fortune 'aad 
merit 


merit ſo extenſive that I might, without 
preſumption, aſpire to an union which a- 
lone can make me happy. Tet, dear 
Sophia, though I feel that I muſt be mi- 


ſerable without you, I am not ſo unge- 


nerous, ſo deſtitute of honour, as to wiſn, 
through low, ſelfiſh intereſted: views, to 
leſſen the object of my love, by ſeducing 
her to an alliance with one who is, in ma- 
ny reſpects, unequal to a bleſſing ſo ex- 


quiſite.— No, dear, dear Sophia, all that 


have dared to propoſe to myſelf by this 
declaration, and the repeated viſits I have 
kad the honour of making, is only to in- 
fpire you with fuch ſentiments in my fa- 
vour as will authorize me to hope, that, 


if the inequality in my fortune could be 


vepaired, might flatter myſelf that my 
addreſſes would not then be diſagreeable 
to you; and ſhould I ever have the hap- 
pineſs of attaining this envied object of 
my wiſhes, I would abandon my friends, 


mp country, and even you, Sophia! and 


18 ende a- 
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endeavour, in foreign climes, to repair 
that defect which now obſtruct my hopes: 


there fired and ſupported by the expecta- 
tion of one day poſſeſſing the moſt ami- 


able of her ſex, I would maintain the 


moſt aſſiduous application to the moſt 
dangerous, and, even laborious (if pro- 
fitable) employments, as the only expe- 


dient by which I can overcome the dif- 


ficulty in. queſtion, ' and evince the diſin- 
tereſted purity of my paſſion.” — To this I 
replied, that © I was pleaſed with the de- 


| licacy of his ſentiments, but did not con- 
.ceive the reality of thoſe obſtacles he 


ſeemed to. apprehend from his want of 
fortune ; that to prove the diſintereſted- 
neſs of his paſſion, I did not think an 


equal portion of wealth neceſſary; nor 
did I think it ought to be any obſtacle, 
when there was, on either ſide, a ſuffi- 


ciency to make two people happy, who 
could: be ſo with each other's affection, 


and a decent competency. : that I enter- 
"OP : . tained 
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tained ſo juſt a contempt for the pomp 
and parade of life, and thoſe amuſements 
for which ſuch ſums are ſquandered by 


the rich and gay; that a privation of 


them would never in the leaſt impair my 
happineſs; and that I was by no means 


mercenary, which I muſt be if I reje& 


ed his addreſſes from .any deficiency of 


fortune: but after this deelaration, added 


J, it is but juſt to inform you, that the 
knowledge I have of my own heart, or 
of your merit, is ſo imperfect, that I am 
unable to determine whether I could give 
you my hand, was your condition ever 
ſo opulent; and yet the conjectures I 
have formed concerning you are ſo fa- 
vourable, that I ſhall willingly: receive 
your viſits, with the permiſſion of my 
mother, whoſe conſent I ſhalbever think 
neceſſary on. theſe occaſions; as I have 
long experienced her prudence and affec- 
tion, and am convinced ſhe will never 


attempt to controul, ot even. reſtrain my 


inc li- 


1 
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inclinations, unlefs they evidently lead 
to my. own diſadvantage.” The genero- 
fity and elevation of your ſentiments, 
rejoined he, if poſſible, augments my 
paſſion, which was before too violent, 
and I will improve the firſt occaſion of 
ſolliciting from Mrs. Stanhope that per- 
miſſion you. juſtly deem neceſſary; but 
permit me to add, that though the mo- 
deration of your deſires allows you to 
think my want of fortune no obſtacle 
to my hopes, I ſhall always diſſent from 
your opinion on this particular; nor will 
J ever conſent to deprefs. that merit, 
which deſerves the moſt elevated rank 
and ſtation.“ Lou will not impute it to 
my vanity, dear Louiſa, that J have ad- 
hered to truth in relating ſame parts of 
this converſation, that reflect unmerited 
praiſe on myſelf. 1 am far from having 
been elated by them, as I well know 
how much theſe flattering encomiums, ſo 
Uberally beſtowed by the other ſex, de- 
| vlate 
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viate from the real language of the heart. 
—As I thought the converſation had{been 
ſufficiently extended for the preſent, I 
ordered tea, and took care not to be a- 
gain left long alone until my mother re- 
turned: ſoon after which Mr. Wentworth 
took leave; but returned again this af- 
ternoon, and follicited her permiſſion to- 
viſit me as a fuitur: he indeed declared 
to her (as he had done to me) that . he 
confidered himſelf incapacitated for mar- 
riage at preſent, by his want of fortune, 
and never would aſk my hand whilſt that 
_ obſtacle continued; and that he had dared 
to propoſe nothing to himſelf from the 
permiſſion he had ſollicited, but an op- 
portunity of infpiring me with ſuch ſen- 
timents as would give him reaſon to hope 
for a favourable reception, when his 
want of fortune ſhould no longer exiſt.“ 
All this was quite unexpected to Mrs. 
Wentworth: ſhe told him, however, that 
his viſits would be acceptable; but 
| = that 
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that the levity of youth rendered his 
matrimonial intentions premature at pre- 
ſent; and ſhe hoped, that both he and 
myſelf would have ſufficient diſcretion 
to perceive the impropriety of forming 
any engagements on a ſubject of ſo much 
importance, until our judgments ſhould 
be farther matured by the revolution of, 
at leaſt, a few more years; and. that if 
we ſhould then be diſpoſed. to join our 
hands, ſhe would not oppoſe our incli- 
nation.“ But, after all, I believe ſhe 
would: chuſe to have me aſpire to great- 
er advantages in point of fortune. What 
a fruitful ſource of diſappointment to 
lovers has not this particular proved? 
and yet Mr, Wentworth. has ſome rea- 
ſonable expectations from an uncle (his- 
father's.elder brother) who has no chil- 
dren, and is ꝑoſſeſſed of a conſiderable 
eftate, which he will naturally participate, 
in ſome degree, with his. brother, nor 
at the univerſity of Cambridge. 
| | Pezmit- 


CL 
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Permit me now to hope that the ſpeedy 
and perfect eſtabliſhment of Mrs. Con- 
way's health, will give me an opportuui- 
ty of verbally communicating the future 
progreſs of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Wentworth, and of approving myſelf ** 
n {ervice 1 in my power, 


Pear Louiſa, 
Four moſt faithful 
and affectionate friend, 


London, 


SoPH1A STANHOPE, 


LETTER 
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LETTER Xx. 
To: Miſs STaxnore. 


NOW perceive, dear Sophia, that 
ce acquaintance* (as you are pleaſed 
to term it) with Mr. Wentworth, 1s mak- 
ing a rapid progreſs towards (I believe l 
may ſay) the greateſt intimacy; and, in- 
deed, I begin to ſuſpect (however unwil- 
ling you may be to believe it) that the 
little urchin has been dealing his arrows 
at the heart of my friend: do not, how- 
ever, imagine, that this ſuſpicion is an 
imputation of weakneſs, or want of pre- 
caution in you, Love is the moſt elevat- 
ed and generous of all paſſions, and, of all 
others, the moſt incident to virtuous and 
liberal minds ; it is an involuntary incli- 
nation, an inconſiderate enchanting af- 
fection, founded on a temporary, but 
charming illuſion of the ſenſes, which 
| ſoften 
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ſoftens the cares, and alleviates the ills of 
life; and is beſt capable of filling the 
tedious voids in the craving, reſtleſs mind; 
but the duration of this capricious ſenſa- 
tion depends neither on the object to 
which it is attached, nor on ourſelves; 
but, being founded on a deluſion of the 
ſenſes, it ſuſpends reflection till its own. 
vigour is exhauſted, and is itſelf then de- 
preſſed by returning reaſon.— This, So- 
phia,. is my opinion of that paſſion which 
you are beginning to feel: and may you 
experience all its joys, without any of 
thoſe ills that are too frequently its at- 
tendants: this is a wiſh that my own in- 
tereſt has ſuggeſted, ſince I ſhall ever 
participate your happineſs. — Since my 
laſt, J have received my brother's an- 
ſwer, which I ſhall incloſe herewith, to- 
gether with my reply thereto. - As my 
mind has, for ſome days, recovered its 
former tranquillity, J have joined in the 
various ſcenes of amuſement, which this 
| | cy 
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city affords; where all appear in full 
and fplendid attire, and the higheſt fi- 
niſhing of arts and expence are com- 
bined with the prevailing power of beau- 
ty, the inſinuation of polite addreſs, 
and the dignity of rank and fortune; 
_ ſoftened by the commerce of love and 
gallantry, and the pleaſing circumſtances 
that ariſe from a free intercourſe of the 
ſexes. But, above all, the crowds aſ- 
ſembled at gaming-tables, afford a ſcene 
of amuſement to me, who, in the midſt 
of tumult, can attend reflection, and 
calmly contemplate the ridiculous com- 
bination of youth and age, beauty and 
deformity, with their various good and 
Hl qualities, in full exertion and con- 
traſt; and ſee the oppoſite agitations of 
| ſucceſsful and unfortunate parties; ſome 
animated with ridiculous joy and exul- 
tation, whilſt others are disfigured with: 
reſtleſs anxiety and anger, and all are 
too ſollicitous, too deeply intereſted in 
5 the 
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the ſucceſs of their game, to attend the 
obſervation of others. What a ſpectacle, 

Sophia! for perſons, who profeſs a friend- 
| ſhip for each other, to ſet down with de- 
liberate intention, or, at leaſt, hopes, of 
accompliſhing each other's ruin ? —But 
. enough of a place, which my mother's re- 
turning health will, in a few days, permit 
me to leave. Benſon is already gone from 
hence to town, Ihear. I avoided ſeeing him, 
except in public, before his departure.— 
Let me conſider; What have I more to 
communicate? Many things, my dear 
Sophia !—but I will defer them all a few 
days, when I ſhall have the pleaſure to 
aſſure you, in perſon, of the unchange- 
able affection of your 


Bath, 
April 2, 1761. 


Lovisa Conway. 
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To Miſs Conwar, 
| | | Incloſed in the preceding. 


| 5 T is with concern, my dear ſiſter, | 
| L that I learn the indiſcretion of your ' 
| conduct, towards Mr. Benſon, ſo repug- F}F 
nant to the opinion I had before form- 
ed of your prudence and caution. Be 
not offended, T.ouiſa, at the ſeverity of 
this expreſſion : though I cannot ap- 
prove, I will, nevertheleſs, forgive your 
miſconduct ; but, on this condition, that 
you allow me to place it in a proper point 
of view, that it may be reflected to 
your mind in its real colours. As often 
as we err, it is our duty to profit by our 
errors: the wiſdom they teach, as it is 
dearly purchaſed, ought to make the 
moſt happy and permanent impreſſions. 
1 hope, my dear ſiſter, that you are not 
one of thoſe, who eſteem love as the 
1 whole 


whole pleaſure and buſineſs of life, and 
think every hour a burthen in which they 
are diverted from an adventure. The 


ſeaſon in which your connection with Mr. 


Benſon began, was much too early. 


Ll 


Even our friendſhips at that age, are 


but caſual intimacies, formed by ſome 
correſponding folly, and again diſſolved 
by an oppoſition in folly. All our other 


attachments are juſt as impermanent; and 


it is peculiarly neceſſary, that laſting im- 


preſſions ſhould not be made till reaſon 


has acquired ſufficient ſtrength to direct 
us in the choice of their objects. Why 
then would you, at that age, bind your- 
ſelf to a connection that nature never in- 
tended to laſt? Girks in love, at that ſea- 
ſon, fancy perfections that have no exiſt- 
ence; and when a favourable prepoſſeſ- 
ſion is once excited, ſhe who has read 
what qualities a lover ought to poſſeſs, 
immediately endows the man with them; 
and all his actions ſeen through the jaun- 

diced 
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diced eye, confirm the errors of her fan- 
cy. It now appears how much, and how 
unhappily you have been miſtaken in 

your opinion of that wretch, whoſe baſe 

artifice creates in me as much anger as 

I feel ſorrow for its ſucceſs. But had he 
really been all that you thought him, 
could he deſerve, that for him you ſhould 
break through the primary duty of life, 
obedience to parents; and thereby diſo- 
bey thoſe, who, by the laws of nature 
and your country, are conflituted the 
guardians of your virtue, and the gover- 

nors of your actions, at the expence of 
their affection and your own reputation? 
I expect you will plead in excuſe the 
miſtaken conduct of your father, with- 
out which, I am willing to believe, you 

would not have acted in this mander; 
but his unhappy error could not autho- 
riſe you to commit a greater. — But 
bow had your mother deſerved the dil- 
truſt with which you treated her on that 
occaſion! 
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occaſion ? Surely the ſollicitude ſhe has 
always diſcovered for your welfare, ſhould 
have engaged you to adviſe with her on 
a ſubject of the greateſt importance to 
your happineſs. I do not complain of 
your want of confidence in me, though [ 


have ever endeavoured to merit it as a 


brother and friend. 
virtuous ſenſibility will too ſeverely feel 
this reproach, and will quit a ſubject, 
which is painful even to me. Your paſt er- 
ror has been ſufficiently reprehended; let 
it be forgotten as it is forgiven, and our 
care be to prevent the future. 


Youth is fair virtue's ſeaſon, virtue then 
Requires the pruner's hand. 


Shenſtone, 
— 5 
There is a peculiar aſperity in the con- 
dition of female life, your own ſex your 
oreateſt enemies; watched on every ſide 
with all the diſcernment of malicious en- 
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vy, and ſurrounded by lovers, without 
one friend in their number. Love, my 
dear Louiſa, is the rock on which you 
have already ſuffered, and from which 
you will be in the greateſt danger; ſince 
though implanted in our natures for the 
wiſeſt and moſt important ends, to which 
it conducts by the moſt delightful means, 
yet if it be not ſubject to the direction 
and controul of reaſon, it will become a 
ſource of pungent miſery. To know 
when the profeſſions of love, with which 
you may be entertained, are ſincere, and 
the paſſion that may be pretended for 
you; is of that perfect, diſintereſted kind, 
which alone can deſerve a return, or au- 
thoriſe you to indulge a favourable pre- 
poſſeſſion for a particular object, is of 
great importance.—The longings of ap- 
petite, or the ſuggeſtions of ſelf. inte- 
reſt, are too often honoured with the 
name of love, the moſt refined of hu- 
man ſenſations. When attracted by per- 


D - > Jonad 
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ſonal beauty, or exterior accompliſh- 


ments, a man perceives himſelf violently 


attached to a particular object; is impa- 
tient of her abſence, and tranſported with 


her preſence; when the extent of his 


wiſhes is the poſſeſſion of her perſon, by 
whatever means it may be dbtained ; is 
he actuated by love or appetite? The 
man who aims at more refined pleaſures, 
and ſeeks, in the object of his paſſion, the 
agreeable companion, the intimate friend, 
the partner of his joys, the comforter of 
his cares, his counſellor and aſſiſtant in 
all the duties of life; in ſhort, every 
tender, ſocial character, in that of a wife; 
and having found a woman, whoſe na- 
| tural and acquired perfections equal the 
_ utmoſt extent of his wiſhes, ſolicits an 


union with her, as a certain expedient for 


ſecuring his own happineſs, without con- 
ſidering, whether he is equally capable 
of making her happy, and is leſs at- 
tentive to the intereſt and felicity of her 
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he profeſſes to love, than of himſelf; and 


would not relinquiſh his pretenſions, 
though a fairer proſpect of happineſs to 


her might appear, and accord with her 


own inclinations; in this caſe the man is 


evidently in /ove, but it is with himſelf. 


Judge then, my dear ſiſter, the nature 
of that paſſion which Mr. Benſon has 
conceived for you. That man who at- 


tempts to conceal from the object of 


his paſſion, any defects either in his for- 


tune, his perſonal, or mental qualities, 


or refuſes to concur. in any ſtep that 
promiſes advantage to her, even though 
it might retard, or finally prevent the 


union for which he is ſollicitous; or if, 


in ſhort, he does not in every circum- 
ſtance conſult her advantage; it is ev1- 


dent his own happineſs, not hers, is 
the object of his deſire; and that he is 
incapable of pure diſintereſted love, that 


elevated paſſion, which exalts the moſt 
celeſtial of all virtues, Benevolence. 
I need. 


— 


I need not tell you, Louiſa, that if a can- 


didate for your heart makes the leaſt at- 
tempt on your chaſtity, he has marked 
you out a prey to his ibidinous appetite. 


If, to obtain his baſe purpoſe, he pro- 


miles marriage, and even intends to per- 
form it (which is rarcly the caſe) when 
circumſtances are more favourable, he 1s 
a wretch regardleſs of his own honour 
and character, which, from the time he 
eſteems you his wife, is inſeparably con- 


nected with yours. If, on a flight ac- 


quaintance, a man vows an inviolable at- 


tachment, profeſſes ardent love, and 
preſſes a precipitate marriage to allay his 


torment, he is agitated by the violence of 


. appetite, or (if you are his ſuperior in 


fortune) by the ſuggeſtions of intereſt. 


True love never manifeſts that impatient 


ardour, and its only foundation is a tho- 


rough knowledge of the merit of 1ts ob- 
ject. If a lover by his real merit, aſ- 
iiduouſly diſpoſed in the molt advantage- 
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ous point of view, ſhould ever obtain 
your affection and confidence; and the 
tranſporting moment arrive, in which fe- 
male reſerve melts before his tender ſol- 
licitation; and you, bluſhingly, own him 
lord of your heart, give up every ſecret 
of your ſoul to his friendſhip, and reſign 
your future conduct and concerns to his 
advice and protection, if he be a real 
lover, impreſſed with generoſity of ſen- 
timent, and virtuous ſenſibility, he will, 
thenceforward, become more tender, 
but more reſpectful, and unaſſuming : he 
will not, in public, betray a knowledge 
of his power over you; and when, in 
private, he indulges the pleaſing remem- 
brance of that confeſſion which has made 
him happy, it will revive his gratitude, 
and ſtimulate his endeavour to merit that 
favourable diſtinction; his deſire will 
then be not only to pleaſe, but bleſs 
you; and will improve every opportuni- 
ty of indulging your innocent deſires, 
| without 
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without attempting to diſſuade you from 


any purpoſe, but by convincing you of 


its impropriety or repugnance to your in- 
tereſt. As a friend, he will correct your 
errors, and reprove your foibles, While 
he diſclaims all invidious pretenſions to 
ſuperiority, by expoſing his own to a re- 
ciprocal condemnation. 


A due attention to theſe reſlections, 


my dear Louiſa, will enable you, in ſome 
degree, to judge of the merit, diſpoſiti- 
ons, or deſigns of thoſe perſons, who may 


hereafter profeſs a paſſion for you; and 


hereafter to avoid thoſe indiſcretions by 
which you are now embarraſled. 


I know, my dear ſiſter, that you are all 


| innocence ; and that if heaven preſerves 
to you the bleſſing of a tender mother, 


to watch over the inadvertency of youth, 
and guard againſt the exceſs even of vir- 
tuous affection, you wul avoid the ap- 
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_ proaches of vice: remember ſhe is your 
beſt and moſt diſintereſted friend, and 
let her always be the confidant of your 
ſecrets; nor ever let falſe ſhame prevent 
you from diſcloſing your ſentiments, and 
profiting by her advice and inſtruction; 
and aſſure yourſelf that I ſhall always 
endeavour, by every act of love and 
friendſhip, to convince you of my fol- 
licitude for your welfare, and to approve 
mylelt, 


: Dear Louiſa, 


Your moſt affectionate brother, 


Cantab. 
April 28, 1761. 


HENRY Conway. 
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To Mr. Conwar. 
Incloſed in the preceding. 


OUR admonitions,, my dear bro- 
ther, I receive with gratitude as the 


ſtrongeſt proof of your ſollicitude for my 


welfare, and the moſt effectual means of 
promoting it. I freely ackuowledge the 


juſtice of your reprehenſions; nor ſhall I, 


as you expect, endeavour to exculpate 
myſelf by attributing my own error and 
imprudence to a deceaſed parent; whole 
miſtakes, filial affection teaches me to en- 
vellope with a veil impenetrable to me- 


mory ; but, on the contrary, will take to 
myſelf the blame of my own muicondutt.; | 
and whillt I ſuffer by its conſequences, 


will endeavour to improve by ſuffering.: 


and as you, my dear brother, have kind- 


ly imitated the benign example of the 
beſt of parents, and pardoned my late 
* devi- 
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deviation from duty and affection; aſ- 
ſure youſelf that it ſhall, hereafter, be 
my conſtant ſtudy to give you as few 
occalions, as poſſible, of thus obliging 
me; and let me entreat you to continue 
to correct my errors by your inſtruction, 
and ſupply the place of that father of 
whom providence has deprived me,—By 


your aſſiſtance, joined to the advice and 


precepts of my dear mother, I may, even 
in this ſeaſon of youth, acquire all the 
advantages reſulting from a long and in- 
timate acquaintance with life, and a more 
extenſive and mature underſtanding : U 
may enjoy the benefit of misfortunes, 
without ſuffering their pain; learn the 
futility of pleaſures, without feeling 
the diſappointment reſulting from fa- 
tiety, or from their inanity; and fee 
the dangers attendant on a change of ſtate 
before J enter it, and the wretched 
effects of vice before I am expoſed 
to it. Continue, therefore, to be my coun- 

ſellor 
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ſellor and friend; and, aſſure yourſelf, 
that by a free and unreſtrained commu- 
nication of all my concerns, and an exact 
conformity to your advice, I ſhall, hereaf- 
ter, leave you no cauſe to impute a want 
of confidence, or of gratitude to 


Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 


London, 


April 6, 1761. 


Louvisa CON WAV. 
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LET TE R XXVI. 
To Mr. EDWARD WENTWORTH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


N my laſt * I acquainted you with 

the manner in which I had ventured 
to declare my paſſion for the amiable 
Sophia, and 1ts reception by Mrs. Stan- 
hope and herſelf; and have ſince been. 
frequently indulged with the pleaſure of 
her ſociety and converſation, which has 
likewiſe been ſhared by Miſs Conway, 
an amiable young lady, lately returned 
from Bath, who is the intimate and inſe- 
parable friend of Miſs Stanhope, and 
has many charms both of perſon and 
mind, though the former are of a dif- 


* This letter having been tendered unneceſſary 
by the inſertion of one from Miſs Stanhope on 
the ſame ſubjeQ, is therefore omitted, 


ferent 
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ferent ſpecies from thoſe of Sophia, who, 
like Hebe, has that luxuriancy of beau- 
ty, which is open, ſprightly and com- 
manding, whilſt the charms of the other 
are ſoft, modeſt, and alluring; but in 
each, youth, health, and innocency ſhine 
through a tranſparency of complexion 
and ſenſibility of countenance, that would 
affect even age itſelf, But my affection 

for Mifs Stanhope pervades my whole 
| foul, and renders me inacceſſible to every 
foreign impreſſion; fo that I can con- 
template Miſs Conway's charms without 
emotion, though not without admiration. 
But though the beauty of each is of a 


different ſpecies, they are ſimilar to each 


other in humanity, benevolence, and ſen- 
fibility to the misfortunes of others : all 
the time that can be ſpared from read- 
ing, and the neceſſary occupations of re- 
ligion, duty, and ſociety, is by each em- 
ployed at embroidery, and other kinds 
of needlework, at which both have an 


unuſual 
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unuſual dexterity: by this a conſidera- 
ble ſaving is annually made, which, be- 
ing augmented by the ſums that each is 


able to ſpare, by abridging the number 
of their diverſions, and avoiding many 
other frivolous expences, produces a con- 


ſiderable fund, which is employed in ex- 


erciſing the moſt amiable of all ſocial 
virtues, that is, in relieving the ſuffer- 
ings of the honeſt, induſtrious poor.— 


For objects of their charitable benefac- 


tions, they have ſought out indigent wi- 
dows, mothers of young children, who 
have a juſt claim on the beneficence of 
others for that ſupport which their pa- 
rents cannot afford. Sophia has, at this 
time, ſeven of theſe penſioners, and Miſs 
Conway five, who receive a weekly al- 
lowance, by which, and their own induſ- 
try, they are able to ſupport their nu- 


merous children, It was not till yeſter- 


day, (on which Sophia's weekly charity 
was diſtributed) that an accidental viſit 
made 
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made me acquainted with this new proof 


of her virtuous and amiable diſpoſition ; 
theſe gentle emanations of tender huma- 
nity are not only the moſt pleaſing, but va- 
luable of virtues, ſince the frequent op- 
portunities of employing them, augment 
their utility. Might not thoſe who keep 
a large retinue of uſeleſs attendants, de- 
rive more rational ſatisfaction from ex- 
pending the money laviſhed on them, in 
ſupporting the aged and infirm, or the 
helpleſs infant; and thoſe who can ſcarce 
move under the weight of coſtly apparel, 
experience the delight of an approving 
conſcience, by ſparing a part to cloath 
the needy and ſhivering poor ? and might 


not thoſe who are employed in viſiting 


places, where few wiſh to fee them, and 
whole lives are ſpent in a round of ſatiat- 
ing amuſements; (an emblem of Ixion's 
wheel) experience more pleaſure in being 
beheld with gratitude and reſpect, by 
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thoſe whom their beneficence had raiſed 
from penury and diſtreſs ? You will not 
be ſurprized, my dear brother, at theſe 
reflections, when you conſider the ami- 
able example that I have ſo frequently 
before me : in ſhort, a virtuous paſſion, for 
a virtuous object has produced a ſenſible. 
alteration in my diſpoſition and purſuits. 
I now perceive the juſtice of your reproofs 
contained in your paſt letters, but flatter 
myſelf they will, hereafter, become un- 
neceſſary; as my former ſcenes of diſſi- 
pation and pleaſure are become taſteleſs 
and indifferent. To this let me add, that 
I have relinquiſhed all intercourſe with 
Miſs: Jackſon, and if ſhe has prudence 
enough to keep our tranſactions ſecret, 
as I certainly ſhall, I hope, what is paſſed 
may be of no detriment to her. 


The frequency of my converſations 
with: Miſs Stanhope, has improved my 
_ paſſion: 
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paſſion to a degree that it can receive no 


addition, but yet they have given me 
opportunities of obſerving many pleal- 
ing teſtimonies of her favourable partia- 
lity to me. The paſſions carry with them 


ſuch ſtrong emotions, that they are with 


difficulty concealed ; and ſome of theſe I 
have diſcovered in Sophia, notwithſtand- 


ing her ſollicitude to repreſs them: and 


though words can but imperfectly expreſs 
the raptures I have felt at this diſcovery, 
it has, in no degree, encouraged me to 
aſſume a greater freedom and boldneſs 
in my behaviour towards her. The more 
ſenſible I am to the extent of her merit, 
the greater is my fear of loſing her eſ- 


teem, by ſome indiſcreet or offenſive ac- 


tion; and my anxiety on this ſubject pro- 


duces a cautious timidity in my behavi- 


our, that is, in every reſpect, repugnant 
to that impertinent freedom and levity, 
with which I have before thought it al- 

| | lowable 
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lowable to treat every woman, who ap- 
peared prepoſſeſſed in my favour.— To 
Miſs Jackſon I was a daring ſuitor; but 
pleaſure and enjoyment were the objects 
of my purſuit. How different are my 


preſent ſenſations ? How timid my hopes; 


how chaſte my deſires ?—Immenſe in the 
difference between true love and that libi- 
dinous appetite that is often miſtaken for 
it, My paflion for Miſs Stanhope aims 
at nothing but the honour and happineſs 
of its object; nor did it ever ſuggeſt a 
deſire, that, if revealed, could offend 
the purity and delicacy, even of her vir- 
tue. But, after all, I have not ſuffi- 
client vanity to think myfelf deferving 
of her partiality; and yet it will ne- 
ceſſarily animate me to attempt, by 
ſome expedient, to obviate the moſt 
conſiderable difficulty in my way. If 
ever this ſhould be effected, I will then 
throw myſelf at her feet, and ſollicit the 

bleſſing 
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make me happy. 
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With the moſt 


perfect affection, 


Dear brother, 


your, &c, | 


Loadon, | 
June 4, 1761. 


CHARLES WENTWORT R. 
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LETTER XAT. 
To Mr. CHARLES „ 


OUR laſt letter, dear Charles, at- 
fords me very ſenſible pleaſure, 

and has removed thoſe fears which | 
had, till then, entertained on your -be- 
half, —Love is a ſentiment that can ele- 
vate as well as ſoften tßhe ſoul, and in- 
cite it to the moſt virtuous actions, and 
is the ſureſt preſervative againſt every vi- 
cious or mean action; as we are never 
in love but with objects that appear ami- 
able, and naturally endeavour to merit 
that return to our paſſions which we are 
ambitious to receive. 


Reaſon is 3 unequal an- 
tagoniſt to paſſion, and it thence be- 
comes the wiſeſt way to oppoſe one 
paſſion by another, and combat the vi- 
cious 
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cious by the virtuous. This 1s the o2co- 
' nimy of morals; and in this manner 
reaſon, aſſiſted by love, will always be 
found ſufficient to ſuppreſs every in- 
clination to vice. May I not then pre- 
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ſume to hope, that your paſſion for the 
amiable Miſs Stanhope will, hereafter, 
ſecure the integrity of your morals, and 
preſerve you in that happy diſpoſition to 
which it has been the inſtrument of your 
reſtoration ? How effectual is the influ- 
ence of a virtuous woman 1n the refor- 
mation of a vicious lover ? The inſtruc- 
tion and example of an object beloved, 
are received with double pleaſure, act 
with irreſiſtible force, and produce the 
moſt happy and permanent effe&ts, — 
| Your errors, my brother, have had their 
ſource in your levity and inconſideration. 
—] know the humanity and benevolence 
of your diſpoſition, and am certain that 
you cannot injure another without parti- 
cipating, on reflection, in thoſe ſufferings 


you 
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you have occaſioned: but the allurements 
of pleaſure, co- operating with the natu- 
ral violence of your paſſions, have hur- 
ried you into ſcenes of diſſipation, and 
precluded you from thought and reflec- 
tion : but theſe, I hope, you have now 
finally quitted ; and that in all your fu- 
ture purſuits you will believe, what the 
unerring precepts of experience have in- 
variably taught in every age, that every 
pleaſure that is repugnant to the dictates 
of reaſon, will be embittered by reflec- 
tion; and that the only road to happineſs 
is through the temple of virtue. 


I rejoice at your having, I hope, finally 
relinquiſhed your intercourſe with Miſs 
Jackſon. —The commiſſion of one crime 
does not prohibit a return to virtue; and 
ſhe may yet be happy, if it can be kept 
ſecret, and ſhe can refrain from recom- 
mencing thoſe criminal pleaſures with 
ſome other object : but this, I fear, will 

kardly 
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hardly be the caſe.—When the mind is 
once perverted by vice, it is difficult to 
reſtore and preſerve it in the paths of 
virtue, at leaſt, without the aſſiſtance of 
misfortunes. Should ſhe unappily relapſe, 
you will have been the inſtrument of her 
ruin. But I will forb:ar reproofs, as, I 
hope, they will hereafter be unneceſſary, 


Though I heretofore blamed your pre- 
cipitate attachment to Miſs Stanhope, it 
was only becauſe I feared you might em- 
barraſs yourſelf, by indulging a paſſion 
for an object whoſe ſuperiority would na- 
turally preclude a favourable return ; but 
as you now appear to have ſome reaſon 
to hope that this will not be the caſe, 1 


ſhall no longer condemn your partiality 
fora woman who 1s, in every reſpect, de- 


ſerving, if J may credit your letters, and 
one which my mother, ſome time ſince, 
received from Mrs. Clinton. As I ex- 
pect ſoon to fee you in London, I ſhall 


reſerve 
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reſerve many things on this and other 


ſubjects, for a verbal communication, 
and am, with the moſt perfect truth, 


Dear Charles, 
Your moſt faithful, 
and moſt affectionate friend, 


_. Cantab. - 


June 3, 1761. 


EpwarD WENTWORTH. 
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L'E T FE RK ( 
To Mr. Erward WENTWORTH. 


A T your departure from hence, my 

dear brother, you left me hap- 
py in the proſpect of being one day bleſt 
with the amiable Sophia, and in a ſtate 
of apparent tranquility with Mr. $ 
and his family ; but this, however, is in- 
terrupted : the flames of diſſenſion, which 
my ſubmiſſion had but ſmothered, are 
again rekindled. Theſe daughters, — and 
peeviſh old maids; who conſtrue every 
thing into diſreſpect or ridicule, becauſe 
they know they deſerve it : hence they 
become too liberal in their impertinent 
obſervations, which officious triendſhip 
repeats, perhaps, with additions: this 
unprovoked ill treatment naturally meets 
with a ſimilar return; to revenge which, 
the mother and daughters teize Mr. S 
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Into the quarrel : from this ſource our 
\ diſputes, by a natural progreſſion, are ar- 
rived at their preſent heighth. 


Mr. S——, laſt Monday, put into 
my hands a letter directed to my guar- 
dian, deſiring me to read it, and return 
it him. In this letter he informed my 
uncle Wentworth, that, for ſome time 
paſt, he had ſuffered the greateſt trou- 
ble and diſquiet from my ill behaviour; 
of which he had propoſed acquainting 
him ſome months ago, but had deferred 
it on my promiſe of a reformation; a 
promiſe which I had wholly diſregarded. 
He then proceeded to enumerate the par- 
ticulars of my miſbehaviour. You muſt 
be ſenſible, my dear brother, that there 
are, in the conduct of every perſon, cir- 
cumſtances which a malicious diſpoſition 
may miſrepreſent into faults. It is true, 
that before our late reconciliation, my 
indiſcretion had given ſome cauſe of 

offence, 
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offence, but theſe I have wholly diſcard- 
ed ſince that time. 


His principal allegations againſt me, 
were, that I had treated his family with 
diſreſpect; that I lived a life of irregula- 
rity, and neglected the ſtudies ' and 
employment of the profeſſion; with theſe, 
were enumerated a number of the moſt 
trifling charges, which had no other than 
an imaginary or malicious foundation, 
and which convinced me that the letter 
was intended to go no farther than my- 


ſelf: theſe complaints, however, he dig- 
nified with the epithet of heavy and griev- 


ous; and deſired, as we could not live 
amicably together, that ſome means might 
be agreed to for a ſeparation; offering 


to return a proper part of the premium 
which he had received, as a conſidera- 


tion for cancelling the indentures. 


is 2 I retired 
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I retired to my chamber, after having 
peruſed the letter, and wrote an anſwer 
_ thereto, excuſing, or denying every par- 
ticular with which he had accuſed me; 
and promiſing to join my endeavours 
with his for effecting the deſired ſepara- 
tion. This I delivered, together with 
his own letter, into his hands; which 
having peruſed and conſidered, he call- 
ed, and gently reprimanded me, for hav- 
ing the aſſurance to deny ſo many of the 
_ particulars which he had aſſerted ; bur, in 

the end offered, if I would promiſe a- 
mendment, to delay ſending the letter : 
this was what I expected, and which J 
declined, perhaps imprudently ; but my 
pride would not ſuffer me to deſcend to 
ſuch unreaſonable conceſſions, to appeaſe 

the envy and malice of his antiquated 
daughters. He therefore found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of forwarding the let- 
ter, which he did (contrary to his former 
intention I am well convinced) incloſing 
like- 
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Hkewiſe the anſwer ] had written there- 
to. And yeſtexday he received a reply 
from my uncle Wentworth, acquaint- 
ing him, that he was ſorry for our diſ- 
agreement; but could not determine 
concerning his propoſal, until he had 
conſulted my mother. The uneaſineſs I 
know ſhe will ſuffer at this event, makes 
me almoſt repent my not having yielded 
to the conceſſions which Mr. S pro- 
poſed, Iam, 2, 


- - My dear brother, 
Et; your, &c. 


London, 
July 5, 1761. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 


L. 2 LETTER 
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e Bs EXIX. 


To Mr. EDPWARD WENTWORTEH. 


© ag my laſt my guardian has 
wrote to Mr. $ on the ſubject 
of his letter, and conſented to cancel the 
engagements relating to me, on terms 
which I think very reaſonable, though 
they have been refuſed. I cannot, how- 
ever, imagine Mr. S—— was ever 1n 
earneſt in his propoſal ; though, IJ be- 
lieve, he would willingly conſent to a 
ſeparation, but without returning any 
part of the premium; and fancy he hopes 
to drive me to this meaſure by ill trgat- 
ment, as he has, within theſe few days, 
taken a very unuſual and provoking me- 
thod of mortifying my pride, by pre- 
ferring the younger apprentices to the 
higher employments of the profeſſion, 
which a long and univerſally eſtabliſhed 
; cuſtom 
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cuſtom has invariably allotted to me. 
This 1s a piece of injuſtice, not a little 
Irritating, and which I will not tamely 
bear. I yeſterday received a letter from 
my dear mother, by which I find that ſhe 
is, as I expected, not a little grieved at 
this event. To add to my unhappineſs, 
the conſequence of my intercourſe with 
Miſs Jackſon is now become too appa- 
rent for longer concealment, and ſhe is 
unfortunately ruined : her brother called 
on me yeſterday with this diſagreeable 
information, and propoſed my attoning 
for the injury done his ſiſter, by marriage; 
adding, that her parents were ſo irritated | 
at her miſconduct, that they threatened to 
abandon her, which he feared they real- 
ly would do, unleſs I complied with 
this propoſal; reproaching me alſo with 
having made him the inſtrument of his 
ſiſter's ruin. I felt the force of this re- 
proof, and was ſenſibly affected with the 
_ unhappy conſequences of our criminal, 


Ls ſhort- 
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ſhort-lived pleaſures. But what could ! 
do? What reparation could I make? 
Could I abandon Sophia? no; that 1s 
impoſſible. I therefore freely told him, 
that I was ſincerely afflicted at this un- 
fortunate event, and repented my indi- 


cretion, and would gladly make any re- 


compence in my power; but could not 
marry her, without rendering myſelf for 
ever miſerable; that had this event hap- 


pened before my connections with Miſs 
_ Stanhope (with which I thought it ne- 


ceſſary to acquaint him) I ſhould, moſt 
certainly, have made his ſiſter the repa- 
ration he deſired; but that, in my pre- 
ſent ſituation, it was impoſſible. This, 
however, was far from ſatisfying him; 


he ſaid, that marriage was the only repa- 


ration which could be made, and that 
the reaſons I had urged, were, by no 


means, ſufficient to juſtify my refuſal ; 
and finding I gave no hopes of a com- 
pliance, he left me in anger, and with 


threats 
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threats of revenge; but without intimat- 
Ing the manner in which he propoſed ob- 
taining it. 


I now perceive, by unhappy experi- 
ence, the ill conſequences reſulting from 


the indulgence of criminal paſſions ;. and 
though this experience cannot expiate the 
paſt, it will. deter me from the future 


commiſſion of fimilar offences, and en- 


gage me fo to conduct myſelf hereafter, . 


as will teſtify the reformation with which 
Lam, 


My dear brother, 
your, &c. 
London, | 
Joly 10, 1761. 
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LE TTE Ri XXX. 
To Mr. EpwaRD WENTWORTH. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 
AD my misfortunes received no 
addition, yours which I have juſt 
received, * might have afforded me ſome 
conſolation; but, alas! I am irrepara- 
bly ruined. —To complete my miſery, So- 
Phia is loſt irrecoverably; and, at a 
time, when I was anticipating, in ima- 
gination, the bliſs I promiſed myſelf from 
a laſting union with her. How cruel is 
this reverſe of fortune? and how ſevere 
is anguiſh after rapture? I will endea- 
vour, as well as poſſible, to give you an 
account of this terrible addition to the 


— 


HS. 


* This letter does not appear, 
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misfortunes which I enumerated in my 
laſt to you. 

Happening yeſterday to dine with ſome 
friends, 1 yielded to their ſolicitations, in 
hopes of diſſipating my melancholy, and 
drank until I was (what Irarely am) di/gui/- 
ed; as were alſo my companions. In this ſtate 
we madly reſolved on going to Vauxhall 
gardens, where we had not long been, 
before I obſerved Sophia, her mother, 
Miſs Conway, and a gentleman, whom I 


never before had ſeen : inſtead of avoid- 


ing them (as prudence would naturally 
have directed me in this ſituation) I had 
the indiſcretion to join them; but how 
was I confounded, when Sophia tald me, 


with an air of diſpleaſure, that they were 
particularly engaged, and that ſhe muſt 
deny herſelf the pleaſure of my company 


for that evening! I imagined that ſhe 
perceived my ſituation, as indeed ſhe did, 


and retired, aſhamed of my folly ; to ex- 
L 6 cuſe 
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cuſe which, I this morning waited on her, 
and was admitted to her dreſſing- room, 
where I found her alone. Dear Sophia, 
ſaid I, on entering, the ſhame of my laſt 
night's indiſcretion has brought me hither. 
to apologize for my weakneſs, in yield- 
ing to a vice for which I really entertain 
an averſion ; and to which I had not yeſ- 
terday yielded, but for unuſual tempta- 
tions.” „Sir, replied ſhe, you have 
taken a very unneceſſary trouble, I re- 
quire no account of the actions of a per- 
ion in whoſe conduct I think myſelf no 
ways intereſted,” « And are you then, 
Sophia, ſaid I, irreconcilably offended at 
a fault, which, in the circumſtances in 
which I yeſterday found myſelf, was al- 
moſt inevitable,” I little ſuſpected that 
ſhe had any other motive for her reply 
my error ſoon became apparent. © Here, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, is a letter which has ſome 
relation to you, and which you may read 
if you pleaſe; I ſhall ſoon return.” I 


received 
6 | 
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received the letter, which I eagerly open. 
ed, and, with confufion, found 1 it nearly 
as follows, viz. 5 


To Miſs SoPHIA STANHOPE. 


OU will, I hope, pardon the liber 
1 ty I take in addreſſing myſelf to- 
you, to whom I have not the honour of 
being known, when I tell you it is on a 
ſubject of the utmoſt importance to my 
future happineſs. 


| Il am the daughter of reputable parents 
2M Street; and by the introduction 

of my brother, a few months ſince, be- 

came, unhappily, acquainted with Mr. 
Wentworth, who had addreſs enough, 

under the ſanction of honourable profeſ- 

ſions, to engage my affections; and after- 

wards improved the advantages which an 


ne 3 ove him, and by 
a 
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a profuſion of oaths and ſolemn pro- 
miſes of marriage, and (as I have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe) the 
aſſiſtance of medicinal potions (with 
ſhame I confeſs it) prevailed on me to 
yield to a fatal at; the conſequences of 
which can be no longer concealed, and 
which threaten me withj wretched- 
neſs and miſery, that can only be pre- 
vented by his making me his wife. This 


my brother, yeſterday, propoſed to him, 


but he declined it on account of his paſ- 


ſion for you; and; I believe, that had 


he no hopes of ſucceſs from you, he 


might be induced to a compliance with 
that propoſal; which would prevent the 


miſery with, which I am threatened, from 


the cenſures of a malicious world, and 
the anger of my afflicted parents, alrea- 


dy threatening me to withdraw their pro- 


tection from me. I flatter myſelf, Ma- 
dam, that your humanity will not ſuffer 
you to become the author of my miſery, 


by 
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by continuing an obſtacle to Mr. Went- 
worth's making me that reparation - to 
which he is obliged by juſtice, and the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes, But if the conſi- 
deration of my misfortunes 1s not. ſuffici- 
ent, your own intereſt ought to engage 
you to diſcard him, ſince his preſent life 
is of the moſt debauched and vicious 
kind, and he is abandoned to every cri- 
minal indulgence which his paſſions can 
ſuggeſt ; and was it not for fear of of- 
tending you, I would ſuppoſe, that it is 
neither impoſſible, or inconſiſtent with his 
preſumption, to aſpire to deſigns. not the 
moſt honourable, even to you. 


I am your moſt humble, 


| moſt devoted, and unhappy ſervant, 


tet, 


July 15, 1761. 


LINDA JACKSON: 
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Words cannot expreſs my ſurprize at 
the poſitive falſchoods aſſerted in this 
letter. You know, my brother, I have 
never concealed any of my faults from. 
you; and, I ſolemnly declare, that nei- 
ther before, or after my intercourſe 
with Miſs Jackſon, I ever once made 
any promiſes which could be conſtrued 
into an engagement of marriage; and 
as for the artificial means ſhe accuſes 
ine of uſing, God. knows, I never ima- 
gined, much lefs executed, ſo deteſta- 
ble a deſign: The pity I before enter- 
tained for her misfortunes, now gave 
place to contempt and reſentment for 
the baſeneſs of her malice and falſehood; 
but my reflections thereon were ſoon in- 
terrupted by the return of Sophia.“ Well, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, do you know the lady who 
pretends to this intimate acquaintance 
with you?“ I confeſs, ſaid I, Sophia, 
with ſhame, that I have been guilty of 
the intercourſe which ſne mentions; but 
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that I ever uſed any of thoſe unnatural 
means with which ſhe charges me, or ever 
promiſed her marriage to engage her to it 
is falſe, by every thing ſacred.” «<Q, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, do not ſwear, for I have 
been taught to believe, that oaths often 
confirm falſehood : I have ſent to enquire _ 
concerning Miſs Jackſon, and find her to 
be what ſhe pretends; and 1t is natural 
to believe, that you have ſeduced her by 
promiſes of marriage, the baſe, though 
common, practice of your ſex. I ſhall 
determine nothing concerning your hay- 
ing uſed thoſe vile, artificial means ſhe 
ſuſpects; your profeſſion, however, ren- 
ders it not improbable. As to the vices 


and irregularities with which the charges 


you, they are evident, not only from your 
commerce with her, but from the condi- 
tion in which I laſt night ſaw you; and 
as I once eſteemed you for virtues, of 
which you had but the ſhadow, I muſt 


now * you for vices of which you 
1 Poſſeſs 
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Poſſeſs the reality: and let me recom- 
mend it to you, to make Miſs Jackſon 
that reparation which your engagements, 
and the injury you have done her, re- 
quire. When you ſhall have done this, 
and ſhall have diſcarded your vices, and 
converted your good qualities to lau- 
dable purpoſes, I ſhall then be glad of 
your acquaintance as a friend, though ! 
| ſhall never hereafter think of you as a 
lover: and, until then, muſt ſuſpend our 
acquaintance. This, Sir, ſaid ſhe, is a 
reſolution which I have deliberately taken, 
and to which I ſhall unalterably adhere.” 
Heavens! how was I confounded at my 
doom, which the emphaſis and air with 
which it was delivered, convinced me it 
was irrevocable. I ſtood confuſed and 
irreſolute, without knowing what to re- 
ply; which. ſhe obſerved, and, doubt- 
leſs, attributed to conſcious guilt, and 
thereupon offered to retire, - I conjured 
ber to ſtay and hear my vindication.— 
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She ſtopped. — «I am ſenſible, ſaid I, 
Miſs Stanhope, that appearances are 
ſtrongly againſt me; and that Miſs Jack- 
fon has urged many artful, though falſe, 
allegations, in ſupport of her accuſations; 
and | will freely confeſs, that before I 
ſaw you, I was engaged in ſome irregu- 
larities, as well as an intercourſe, with 
her; but, ſince that moment, I have 
wholly abandoned the one and the other; 
and you have made me a ſincere con- 
vert to virtue: and for any diſhonour- 
able intentions towards you, as ſhe baſely 
infinuates, God knows, 1 never thought 
of you but with the moſt virtuous love 
and admiration.” „ Sir, ſays ſhe, I fancy 
you are. repeating. your former proteſta- 
tions to Miſs Jackſon. But it matters lit- 
tle what your intentions towards me have 
been : there is no other way of changing 
my determination but by proving your 
innocence; and as that is, I fear, impoſſi- 
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ble, 1 would gladly fave you the trou- 
ble of making, and myſelt the pain of 
hearing an inſufficient jullification, and 
muſt therefore retire.” Which ſhe did, 
leaving me in a ſtate, eaſier to be con- 
ceived, than deſcribed; 

Multa metu cunctantem & mulia parantem 

diccre. HE. Virg. 


I left the houſe ſoon after; and, hurry- 
ing home, wrote her a letter in the moſt 


pathetic ſtile which grief and deſpair 
could dictate; faithfully relating every 
particular of my conduct in this affair, 
which was conſiſtent with decency; the 
truth of which I aſſerted in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, and imprecated all the 
vengeance of Heaven upon myſelf, if 
1 had therein advanced a ſingle falſe- 


hood. Such a ſolemn and awful con- 


firmation, 1 flattered myſelf, would pro- 
cure my aſſertions the credit which they 
Juſtly 
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juſtly deſerve ; but ſhe, cruelly, returned 
my letter unopened; and I have now 
no remains of hupe : even that poor 
ſolace of the wretched is denied me, 
—How ſudden is this tranſition from 
thoſe viſionary ſcenes of felicity, which, 
but a ſew days ſince, filled my deluded 
imagination; and how unhappy is the 
man who founds his hopes of future 
proſperity on the fallacious appearances 
of the preſent hour! never did adverſe 
fortune appear more diſtant ! never did 
1 form more Hattering hopes of hap- 
pineſs. J 


This misfortune is the conſequence 
of that falſe, malicious letter of Miſs 
Jackſon's; how could ſhe deſcend to 
the commiſſion of ſo baſe an action? 
but the ſtile and diction are the pro- 
duct of a more artful hand. Her pa- 
rents have, indeed, beſtowed a profu- 

ſion 
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ſion of care and expence in ornamenting 
her perſon, and improving her natural 
vanity ; but her mind has received but 
little cultivation. This therefore muſt 
have been the artifice of her brother; 
and this is the revenge he threaten- 
ed.——Coward! could he not have 
det a more "honourable ſatisfac- 


tion? 


— 


To this I muſt add, that the irri- 
tating treatment I daily receive from 
Mr. 8 and his family would be 
inſupportable, was not the ſenſe of it 
drowned in this greater misfortune. 
—O, my brother, how ſhall 1 expreſs 
the extent of my preſent affliction? it 
is inſupportable ! ſomething muſt be 
done. But J am irreſolute, — A thou- 
ſand ſchemes revolve in my imagina- 
tion, and ſome of them bold and en- 


terprizing.—Agitated by deſpair, I know 


nor 
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not what I ſhall reſolve ; but if you have 1 


any means of conſolation in ſtore, admi- 
niſter them as ſoon as poſſible to 


Your moſt afflicted, 
unhappy brother, 


London, | 
July 16, 1761. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
To Mr. CHARLES WENTWORTH, 


PARTICIPATE With you, dear Charles, 
in your afflictions, but know not how 


to adminiſter that conſolation you re- 
quire. Sympathetic condolance rather 


inflames, than ſooths our grief; diſſipa- 
tion of mind, and length of time, ſays 
my lord Bolingbroke “, are the reme- 
dies to which the greateſt part of man- 


kind truſt in their afflictions:; but the 


firſt of theſe has but a temporary, and 
the ſecond but a ſlow effect; and both 
are unworthy of a wiſe man. Shall we 
fly from ourſelves that we may eſcape 
our misfortunes, or wait to be happy, 
till we forget our miſery, and owe to 
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the weakneſs of our faculties a tranquil- 
lity vhich ought to be the effect of their 
ſtrength? Do you, my brother, act a more 
prudent and manly part; and owe your 
conſolation in adverſity to the exerciſe of 
your reaſon. Conſider that events which 
have the appearance of misfortunes often prove 
a happy ſource of future felicity : this con- 
ſideration alone ſhould enable you to ſup- 
port affliction with calmneſs and forti- 
tude: it partakes of impiety to complain 
of diſpenſations, which are the effects of 
that Divine Wiſdom that directs every 
event to a wiſe and happy end. As oft 
as we are oppreſſed by evils reſulting 
either from our own miſmanagement, un- 
expected accidents, or the inſcrutable 
views of Providence, our buſineſs is to 5 
ſuffer with decency, and our duty to im- 
prove by ſuffering. Diſpoſe your mind, 
therefore, to bear adverſity, and you will 
alleviate its burthen; the good or bad 
events of life are felt according to our 
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own, not their qualities; they being in 
themſelves indifferent, and common ac- 
cidents, which acquire their influence 
only by our own weakneſs; as fortune 


itſelf can diſpenſe neither happineſs or 


or miſery, unleſs we co-operate with her 
endeavours; but your impetuoſity of 
temper, | impatience of oppoſition, na- 
tural pride and ambition, but ill agree 
with that diſpoſition I have now recom- 


_ mended. I muſt, however, tell you that 


you are too ſenſibly affected by your ſi- 


tuation, which is, indeed, diſagreeable; 


but time and prudence, on your part, 
will naturally remedy it; and, perhaps, 
theſe accidents may prove the moſt for- 


tunate incidents of your life, by giving 


a new. turn to your diſpoſition, You 


have hitherto been in danger from too 


much vivacity, which this diſappoint- 
ment may check. Affliction is often our 
beſt friend, and its awful leſſons are ne- 
yer ſo neceſſary as in youth, We ſet out 
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in life, ardent with the hope of attaining 


happineſs, but purſue a wrong path, as 
we ſeek it in diverſions and ſenſual plea- 
ſures. Happy they, who by afflicti- 
ons, are called off to a more rational 
courſe | e 


I cannot but admire the conduct of 


Miſs Stanhope, which was truly amiable; 
and though I do not doubt the truth of 
what you aſſert in your juſtification, yet 


appearances are very unfavourable on 


your part, and not to have done as ſhe 
did would have been a fault. Would all 
the ſex imitate her example in diſcouraging 
vice, they would prove the moſt powerful re- 


formers of a vicious age. But how differ- 


ent is the conduct of the greateſt part of 
the female ſex, who, inſtead of diſcoun- 
tenancing, in effect encourage and pro- 


mote libertiniſm? How many are there 


who, with pleaſure, converſe with thoſe 
men who behave with open rudeneſs, who 
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avowedly laugh at virtue, and plead for 
vice, whoſe time is paſſed in ſcenes of 
irregularity, whoſe connections are of the 
moſt diſhonourable kind, and who are 
known to be the ſmiling foes of female 
virtue? How many are there, even la- 
dies of character and reputation, who 
encourage the acquaintance of men who 


are known to aſſociate with common 


proſtitution; and thereby inſult the laws 
of virtue, delicacy, and decorum, openly 
countenance vice, and with their own 
hands deſtroy the only partition that ſe- 
parates them from the moſt profligate of 


their ſex : and how many are there who 


eſteem themſelves happy in the addreſſes 


of a man who has enſnared beauty, who 


has betrayed innocence, and abandoned 
it to want and deſpair, and who pique 
themſelves on captivating the heart which 
has triumphed over others; and fondly 
admit to their own embraces the dear 
deceiver, who has had the art and ad- 


dreſs 
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dreſs to ſeduce and betray inexperienced 
beauty, and deſtroy the happineſs and re- 
putation of families; thus recommending 
themſelves by that very conduct which 
ought to render them objects of their de- 
teſtation ? — But theſe, my brother, are 
reflections which naturally occurred to 
my mind, and which are not intended 
as reproofs to you ; theſe would now be 
unſeaſonable. It may, perhaps, here- 
after be in your power to convince Miſs 
Stanhope of your innocence 1n thoſe par- 
ticulars which are moſt to your diſadvan- 
tagez which (if your future conduct is 
regular and diſcreet) will reſtore you to 
her eſteem. 


The allegations of Miſs Jackſon are 
calculated to palliate her miſconduct, of 
which you have been the author, and of 
which you have therefore leſs right to 
complain. You ſeem juſtly ſenſible, my 
dear brother, of the baſeneſs of recurring to 
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medicinal ſtimulants to excite libidinous 
paſſions; but the crime is not leſs (not- 
withſtanding the force of cuſtom to the 
contrary) if this effect is produced by 
the arts of addreſs and deception. In 


the former caſe the effects are leſs per- 


nicious, ſince the body only is debauch- 
ed, while the mind is unconſenting, and 
conſequently 3 


Lou ſhock me, my brother, with the 
mention of what you term an honourable 
ſatisfaction. Can it be called a fatisfac- 
tion unneceſſarily to deprive yourſclf, or 
another, of life. I would gladly avoid 
reproofs whilit you are in adverſity ; but 


the marks which you betray of raſhneſs 


and indiſcretion, convince me of their ne- 
ceſſity, at leaſt, on this particular, — And 
would you, Charles, if this ſatisfaction 


had been demanded, have weakly com- 


plied with a criminal cuſtom, which de- 
rives 1ts origin from barbarity, and owes 
L 
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its ſupport to cowardice, to want of re- 
ſolution to obey the dictates of reaſon 
and virtue, in preference to thoſe which 
every one know are falſely and abſurdly 
called, honour? I fear you would; but 
duelling is a crime which you have, in 


particular, abundant cauſe to abhor. The 


recent, melancholly, and untimely death 
of the beſt of fathers and friends, and the 
irreparable lofs which in him we have 
ſuſtained, by his yielding to a meaſure 
almoſt inevitable to thoſe of his profeſſion, 
ought, I think, to teach you wiſdom in 
this particular. What daring impiety is 
it in men, who are accountable for their 
beings to that God who gave them, un- 
neceſſarily to riſk their own, or deſtroy the 
lives of others, to decide the moſt trifling 
affairs, and this too by a deciſion which 
is determined wholly by art, or chance ; 
and that becauſe they have not the cou- 
rage to ſuſtain the imputation of want of 
courage. No! rather than dare to aft 
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virtuouſly, and counterat? a barbarcus. cuſ- 
tom, they will dare offend their God, and 
violate the laws of fociety, and the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and juſtice. Sſaviſb cow- 


ardice to cuſtom, but impious boldneſs to Hea- 
ven : what horrid abſurdity! That man, 


my brother, who kills his antagoniſt | in 


a duel, will be, in the judgment of Hea- 
ven, a murderer; and the man who is 
killed will be deemed acceſſary to his 
own unrepented, and (fearful thought !) 


unpardoned murder. We have, how- 


ever, happily ſufficient reaſon to form 
better hopes of the fate of our father, 


from his behaviour on that unhappy 


occaſion, the pains he took to avoid it, 
and the reſpite he afterwards enjoyed to 
prepare for a future ſtate. — It is a ſo- 
lemn truth that even © virtue which 
coſts exiſtence, is a crime, a bold vio- 
lation of Heaven's laws, and a black 


ſuicide.” How much more aggravated 
then muſt be the crime of him, who for 
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a trivial, inconſiderable diſpute, raſhly a- 
bridges his own, or antagoniſt's life, and 
thereby fruſtrates the end of his creati- 
on ! Thoſe, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who carried their ideas of right 
over their own lives, to a length which 
the Chriſtian abhors, yet never attempt- 
ed to abridge the term of exiſtence, un- 
til oppreſſed with inſupportable misfor- 
tunes; they could no longer conſider 
life as a blefling, or preſerve it but with 
miſery. But our men of honour, though 
better inſtructed, have leſs virtue, and, 
to revenge a trifling affront, dare violate 
the precepts of religion, and. the laws 
of ſociety, but dare not oppoſe an in- 
human cuſtom, derived. from Gothic bar- 
bariſm. Wretched prejudice ! at once 
deſerving pity and contempt. Can we be 
diſgraced or degraded. by the outrage of 
violence or phrenzy? can the falſe im- 
putations of brutal arrogance detract: 
from our truth or probity? or the fault 
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of another contaminate our honour ? or 
is there any ſpecies of honour that is 
repugnant to virtue ? Deſpicable abſurdi- 
ty! You, my brother, profeſs, at leaſt, to 
believe a ſtate of future retribution, anſwer 
me then, if you ſhould be killed in a 
duel, what would be the puniſhment for 
a crime of the moſt atrocious nature, 
that bids defiance to the Creator by un- 
gratefully diſowning a bleſſing in mercy 
beſtowed, and prematurely ruſhing into 
the preſence of an offended God? or 
ſhould you rather be ſucceſsful and kill 
your antagoniſt, what degree of happineſs 
could you afterwards find compatible 
with the ſenſations of a murderer ? I have 
never ſeen one perſon able to juſtify the 
practice of duelling, and yet few have ſuf- 
cient fortitude to reſolve againft com- 
plying with it, fo long as cuſtom re- 
quires it; they will own the cuſtom to be 
immoral and 'abſurd, but dare not de- 
viate from it, through fear of incurring 
| the 
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the imputation of cowardice. Can any 
thing be more cowardly, or inconſiſtent? 
For my part, I am reſolved, in every 
circumſtance of life, to govern my con- 
duct, by the precepts of religion and vir- 
tue, as far as the imbecility of my rea- 
ſon will permit; and, if 1 do this, I ſhall 
not fear any cenſures for non-compliance 
with this impious cuſtom. The manwhoſe 
life is uniformly virtuous, will be in no 
danger of the imputation of cowardice 
for abſtaining from murder. But he who 
is not invariably reſtrained by the fear of 
evil, will hardly be thought to refuſe a 
challenge from moral reſtraints; ſince his 
virtue is more than ſuſpicious, whoſe con- 
ſcientious ſcruples accompany only thoſe 
ſins that are attended with danger. Vou 
will, perhaps, aſk how an affront is to be 
reſented ? not by a method that is unin- 
fluenced by juſtice, — A man who by his miſ- 
conduct has deſerved an affront, has no right 
to reſent it; and he who is baſe enough to 
; Ms - affront 
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affront another without cauſe, is unworthy 
of any thing but contempt ; which, was it 
duly beſtowed on theſe occaſions, by 
the reputable part of mankind, would 
prove abundantly ſufficient to repreſs 
inſolence and ill manners: nor have 
cowardice or effeminacy dictated this 
reflection. Thoſe who are moſt for- 
ward in giving offence, are worthleſs 
wretches, that endeavour to ſilence the 
contempt they are conſcious of merit- 
ing, by a faſhionable crime, or affair of 
honour, and make one painful effort to 
evince their courage, thereby to ſecure 
their cowardice from future detection. 


Your unhappy diſputes with Mr. S—, 
I perceive, from your own relation, are, 
in a great meaſure, the effect of your 
unreaſonable pride; which, I fear, will 
produce unhappy conſequences. I 
ſhall conſult our uncle Wentworth on 
this ſubject; and, in the interim, hope 


you 
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you will make yourſelf as happy as poſ- 
ſible, and believe me to be, dear Charles, 


Your moſt affectionate - 
and moſt devoted brother, 


Cambridge, 
July 20, 1761, 


EDWARD WENTWoORTEH. 
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UE TTOER NI. 
To Mr. Epwazo WExTWORTH, 


On board fip—In the Downs, . +» 1761. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 


OW great will be your 8 

at obſerving the place from which 
this is dated, and to which I come pur- 
ſuant to a reſolution I have taken of quit- 
ting my native country, and the misfor- 
tunes which oppreſſed me therein.—By 
my laſt you might have perceived that 
ſome enterprizing deſign was in agitation, 
which has been ſince reſolved on, and is 
no in execution, . 


When my unhappy ſituation had drove 
me to this reſolution, the raſnneſs of which 
I know you will condemn, I found it ne- 
cefſury to obtain Mr, S—'s conſent to this 


mea- 
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meaſure, that, through his means, I might 
procure ſuch teſtimonials of my profici- 
ency in ſurgery, as were requiſite for the 
ſuccels of my enterprize. In effecting 
this, there would have been no difficulty, 
could I but have obtained my guardian's 
approbation to my deſign; without which, 
I knew it would be impoſſible, though it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary, either in re- 
ality, or appearance : an innocent decep- 


tion has obtained the latter, without inju- 


ry to any perſon, except myſelf. 


Soon after my laſt to you, I gave 
out that I intended making a voyage 
to America, and that I had acquainted 
my guardian with my deſign; at the ſame 
time I wrote a letter in his name and 
hand, as nearly as I could imitate it, and 
directed it to myſelf : in this letter I made 
my uncle tell me that he had conſulted 
my mother, relative to my propoſal of 
going to America; and that as ſhe found 
no 


N 


— — 
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no appearance of an accommodation be- 


tween Mr. S— and myſelf, and could 


not flatter herſelf with the hopes of my 


making any improvementin my profeſſion, 
whilſt thoſe unhappy differences ſubſiſt- 
ed ; ſhe had conſented to it in hopes of 
its producing happy effects, by ſeparating 
me from my vicious companions, and the 
temptations which ſurrounded me; from 
which ſhe dreaded more unhappy conſe- 
quences. I then made him add, that as 


ſhe had given her conſent to my deſign, 
he ſhould not oppoſe it, provided Mr. 


8. 's approbation could be obtained; 


in which caſe it would be requiſite for 
me to viſit him in a few days. This let- 


ter 1 incloſed to a friend at W—, after 


having ſealed it, &c. and deſired him to 


put it into the Poſt-office at that place, 
to anſwer a private, but uſeful purpoſe. 


This he did; and, in a day or two, the 
poſtman delivered me the letter in Mr. 


Ss preſence, which, after having read, 
Iim- 
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I immediately put into his hands. He ap- 
peared ſomewhat ſurprized at its contents, 
but did not doubt its authenticity. The 
manner of its delivery, the W—r poſt- 
mark, &c. were ſufficient to remove eve- 
ry ſuſpicion of that nature : he therefore 
replied, that as my mamma and guar- 
dian had conſented to this meaſure, he 
would grant his permiſſion, though he 
could not think it would be for my ad- 


vantage; neither did he think (as he af- 
terwards confeſſed) that it would ever have 


been executed, or that a fond mother 
would finally yield to a ſtep of this na- 


ture. A few days after I ſet out on my 


pretended viſit to my uncle, without in- 
tending to ſee him; however, at my de- 
parture, Mr. S— delivered me a letter 


for him, which I found it requiſite to 


open, as I expected it might require an 
anſwer. On examining the contents, I 
had reaſon to think it very lucky that he 


had confided it to my care, ſince, had it 


been 


* 
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been delivered, my deſign muſt have 


been diſappointed. In this letter Mr. 
S— informed my uncle with his having 
ſeen the letter with which I have alrea- 


dy given you an account; and that he 
freely conſented to the ſtep propoſed, 


but thought it might be proper before 
my departure to cancel the indentures, 
fubſiſting; in doing which, he would 


comply with any reaſonable terms, &c. 
This rendered it neceſſary to continue 
my journey to W—r, contrary to my 
firſt intention; thus one piece of decep- 


tion involved me in the neceſſity of prac- 


tiling a ſecond; this is ever the caſe, I 
excuſed my journey to my uncle on my 


arrival, by pretending to want his ad- 
vice, relative to my differences with Mr. 


S—, an excuſe which ſerved my pur- 


_ poſe. The only difficulty remaining, 
was that of procuring the indentures, 


without which, I feared the deception 


might be ſuſpected, and more particu- 


larly 
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larly enquired into. I knew the deſk in 
which I had before ſeen them depoſited, 
and where I had no doubt of their ſtill 
remaining. I examined the ſize and 
form of the key belonging to it, which 
I had fortunately an opportunity of ſee- 
ing, and procured ſeveral others of its 
kind of different ſizes. I then informed 
the family that I expected to have occa- 


ſion to tarry out until late at night, and 


would ſave the ſervants the trouble of 
| fitting up for me, if they would give 
me the key of the door; this they did, 
and I returned, at a late hour, and en- 
_ tered the room in which the deſk ſtood, 
with fear and trembling, leſt I ſhould 
have been diſcovered in an a& which 
would have had the moſt criminal ap- 
pearances, though the intention was very 
excuſable ; the key happily fitted, and I 
found the paper, re-locked the deſk, 
and retired to my bed. The next morn- 
ing I ſet out on my return to town, and 


by 


— 


— 
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by the way anſwered Mr. S—'s letter, in 
the name of my uncle, telling him, that 
he agreed to his propoſal of cancelling 
the indentures, which he had for that 
purpoſe put into my hands, to whom 
he might pay what part of the premium 


was proper to be refunded; which 
he ſubmitted to his generoſity ; deſir- 
ing likewiſe that he would grant me 


as favourable recommendations as he 


could, conſiſtent with truth. This letter 


I delivered to Mr. S on my return, 
and, to prevent any doubt of its being 
genuine, I produced the indentures, tell- 


ing him for what purpoſe I had received 


it: this precaution effectually ſecured 
me on that particular. Mr. S—— now 
found that I was reſolved, at all events, 
to purſue my voyage; and therefore de- 


clined annulling the indentures, or re- 


paying any part of the premium, which 


. doubtleſs he judged, might be as well ſaved. 


He, however, joined with the ſurgeons 
| of 
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ſtantly attended; in recommendatory teſ- 
timonials, which will be amply ſufficient 
to procure me an advantageous employ- 
ment in the place to which I am deſtined. 
I have likewiſe had the precaution of pro- 
curing letters of recommendation from 
perſons of conſideration; and, to avoid 
the expence of paſſage, &c. and ſave 
| what money I have (about thirty guineas) 
TI have undertaken to officiate in quality 
of ſurgeon to the ſhip on board which I 
now am; and which, before your receiy- 
ing this, will, probably, convey me be- 
yond the ſight of my native land. What 
anxious moments have intervened ſince 
my undertaking the execution of this en- 
terprize; and how much have I ſuffered 
from the fear of its being prevented by 
an untimely diſcovery, and myſelf expoſed 
to the ſhame of detection. That is now 
paſt; but my anxiety remains. Uncer- 
tainty, as to the event of my raſh de- 
ſign ; the ſorrow I know it will occaſion 


1 
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my friends the grief of leaving my na- 


tive country, yourſelf, my dear mother, 


and Sophia, together with the hard- 
ſhips and dangers I muſt expect to en- 
counter during my peregrination in a 
diſtant land, all conſpire | to increaſe my 
anxiety ; but 


e Tentanda via eſt qua me quoque poſfum 
e Tollere ume... Virg. 


— What will my dear . think of 
this inconſiderate ſtep ; how will it af- 
flict her? Diſtracting thought! I dare 


not even write to her, and muſt leave to 
vou the taſk of pleading in my behalf. 


—[ know that ſucceſs juſtifies every en- 
terprize; and ſhould thoſe active endea- 
vours, which I am reſolved to exert with 
unremitting zeal, in a country where in- 
duſtry and application are encouraged 
with the greateſt rewards, render mine 


ſucceſsful (and the hope of this is my 
only conſolation) I ſhall, hereafter, return 


with honour and ſatisfaction. But ſhould 


a 
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a contrary event enſue ; pride will Lal 4 


me todeny myſelf the happineſs of ever re- 


viſiting that country, or thoſe friends, Inow 


leave.—Our anchor is now weighing.—0 


*. 


Sophia !—I have written to her; - but ſne 


is for ever loſt.— l muſt now, dear brother, 
bid you a long, but, I hope, not a final 


adieu When I ſhall again write to you 


is uncertain.—It will not, however, be 
till I can give you ſuch an account of my 


ſucceſs, as will juſtify the enterprize I 
have undertaken.—In the unhappy inte- 


rim believe me to be 
Your moſt unfortunate, | 


but ever affectionate brother, | 


CHARLES WENTwORT RH. 
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